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PRE BACE: 


In this edition I have used the text, carefully revised, from 
my edition of Aeschylus in the new series of Classical Texts 
issued by the Oxford University Press. 

The critical notes are somewhat fuller, and the method of 
referring to the MSS. has been slightly remodelled, to make 
it clearer and more uniform. The latter is fully explained 
at the end of the Introduction, where a brief account will be 
found of the manuscript authority for this play, the scholia, 
and the various editions that have appeared. 

As in the Agamemnon, I have followed the best recent 
editions in adopting in the revised text the form KAvraiuyotpa. 
The evidence for this form is very strong :and in particular 
the Medicean MS. has KaAvraiujorpa thirty-one times, 
KXvraiyvjotpa only once’. 

In preparing this edition I have received much assistance 
from further study of older editions of Aeschylus, and also 
from various works that have appeared since I first edited 
this play. Among these the following may be more parti- 
cularly named: Wecklein’s Orestie (Leipzig, 1888), which 
contains several suggestions that were not in the great critical 

1 See note to Dramatis Personae in my edition of the Agamemnon, 


1898. In the Introduction and Notes I have thought it best to use the 
usual form Klytaemnestra. 
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edition of 1885; Dr. Verrall’s Choephori (Macmillan, 1893); 
the Orestie of Wilamowitz-Moellendorf (Berlin, 1896); Pro- 
fessor Campbell's Text (in the Parnassus Library); and the 
photographic fac-simile of the Medicean MS., published by 
the authorities of the Laurentian Library, under the auspices 
of the Italian Ministry of Public Instruction (Florence, 1896). 
To this invaluable work is prefixed a preface by Professor 
Rostagno, containing a full historical and critical account 
of the MS. For the general criticism of the drama, 
and the history of the myth on which it is founded, I have 
derived much advantage from Professor Jebb’s Introduction 
to the Electra of Sophocles, where the same story is drama- 
tised with most interesting and instructive difference of treat- 
ment. This Introduction is exceedingly full and complete, 
and exhibits Professor Jebb’s usual insight, knowledge, and 
masterly handling of his material. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE ORESTEIA. 


THE Choephoroi is the second of the three plays which 
Aeschylus wrote on the same story, and which constituted each — 
as it were one act of a great drama. Such sets of plays were 
called trilogies, were acted together, and were followed by a 
fourth play of a lighter cast (called Satyric, from the Satyr or 
attendant of Dionysos, which originally was a leading part in it) : 
the whole four being called a tetralogy. The subject of the 
Satyric play in this instance is traditionally recorded to have 
been ‘Proteus.’ The Agamemnon relates the return and murder 
of the king (the Crime); in the second play, the Choephoroi, 
Orestes comes back and slays his mother Klytaemnestra (the 
Vengeance); while in the third, the Eumenides, the matricide 
is released from the furies who have’ pursued him, and acquitted 
by divine interposition before the Areiopagos at Athens (the 
Reconciliation). About the Proteus we know nothing}. 

The date is B.c. 458, and the poet won the first prize. 

The parts in this play were probably as follows :— 

Chief actor: Orestes and Nurse. Second actor: Elektra. 
Third actor: Pylades. Klytaemnestra, Aegisthos, and Servant, 
divided between the second and the third actors. 

The Chorus are women-slaves of the royal household, captives 
taken in war, and probably Trojans, see p. xvii. 


THE GROWTH OF THE STORY, 
I. Iliad. The stories of the past guilt of the Pelopidae, the 
family feud, the destined murder of Agamemnon, the vengeance 
of the son, are all unknown to the Iliad. Agamemnon is a great 


’ Except three fragmentary lines and a few words preserved by gram- 
marians and scholiasts, and printed among the fragments of Aeschylus. 
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prince, the ‘king of men,’ and leader of the host. He holds 
(Il. 2. 100) the sceptre made by Hephaistos for Zeus, who handed 
it on to Hermeias, Pelops, Atreus, Thyestes, and Agamemnon. 
The idea is clearly of a peaceable succession of mighty kings. 
The only mention of Orestes is Il. 9. 142, where Agamemnon, 
wishing to make peace with Achilles, says ‘He shall wed my 
daughter, and I will honour him /i4e to Orestes, my grown son who 
is reared in all abundance. And 1 have three daughters in my 
well-built hall, Chrysothemis, and Laodike, and Iphianassa.’ In 
short, Orestes is clearly at home, the cherished heir: and of 
Elektra, or the sacrifice of Iphigeneia, there is no mention. 


II. Odyssey. The story of Agamemnon’s murder appears first 
in the Odyssey. The differences between Aeschylus’ and Homer’s 
version need not be discussed here? fully: but the main points 
are that in Homer Aegisthos is a bold bandit who carries off the 
wife and murders the husband, Klytaemnestra at the most (the 
versions seem to vary) planning it: in Aeschylus, Aegisthos is a 
coward, Klytaemnestra a hard vindictive masculine woman who 
alone plots and executes the deed. Further, in Homer it is 
merely a tale of savage ambition and crime: in Aeschylus there is 
a Family Fate, old bloodguiltiness leading to fresh: the air is full 
of horror and fear, of past sin and impending retribution. ; 

As to the story of Orestes’ vengeance, which mainly concerns 
us here, the Odyssey version must be gathered from the following 
passages ? :— 

(1) Od. 1. 30. ‘The father of gods and men ... bethought 
him in his heart of noble Aegisthos, whom the son of Agamemnon, 
far famed Orestes, slew. Thinking upon him he spake... Lo 
you now, how vainly do mortal men blame the gods! For from 
us they say come evils, whereas they . . . through the blindness of 
their own hearts have sorrows . . . Even as of late Aegisthos 
beyond that which was ordained, took to him the wedded wife of 
Atreides, and killed her lord on his return, and that with sheer 
doom before his eyes, since we had warned him by the mouth 
of Hermeias . . . For from Orestes shall there be vengeance for 


1 They are treated in detail in my edition of the Agamemnon, Introd. 
x 


* Quoted from the translation by Butcher and Lang. 
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Atreides so soon as he shall come to man’s estate, and long for his 
own country. So spake Hermeias...’ 

(2) Od. 1. 298. ‘Hast thou not heard what renown goodly 
Orestes gat him among all men, in that he slew the slayer of his 
father?’ 

(3) Od. 3.193. [Nestor speaking to Telemachos.] ‘The son 
of Atreus came, ... and Aegisthos devised his evil end: dut verily 
he himself paid a terrible reckoning. So good a thing it is that a 
son of the dead shouid still be left, ewen as that son also took ven- 
geance on the slayer of his father, 

(4) Od. 3. 304. ‘For seven years [Aegisthos] ruled over 
Mykenae, rich in gold, after he slew the son of Atreus, and the 
people were subdued unto him. But in the eighth year came upon 
him goodly Orestes back from Athens to be his bane, and slew the 
slayer of his father guileful Aegisthos, who killed his famous sire. 
Now when he had slain him he made a funeral feast to the Argives 
over his hateful mother, and over the craven Aegisthos, And on 
the selfsame day there came to him Menelaos.’ 

(5) Od. 4.545. [Proteus the seagod is relating to Menelaos 
in Egypt the death of his brother Agamemnon: Menelaos ‘ weeps 
and grovels’ on the sand, and then Proteus consoles him:] ‘ Make 
essay that so thou mayest come to thine own country. For 
either thou shalt find Aegisthos yet alive, or it may be Orestes 
was beforehand with thee and slew him; so mayest thou chance 
upon his funeral feast.’ 

(6) Od. 11. 461. [Shade of Agamemnon tells Odysseus all the 
tale of his murder, then asks] ‘ Declare me this... if haply ye 
hear of my son as yet alive ... for goodly Orestes hath not yet 
perished on the earth, 


We note here the following differences from Aeschylus :— 

(1) There is no divine command of Apollo that Orestes shall 
take vengeance: the only interference of the gods is to warn 
Aegisthos before the crime. 

(2) The murder of Klytaemnestra is only told incidentally 
(3. 306), the vengeance is treated as a natural and laudable 
vengeance upon 4egisthos: Orestes ‘gat him renown among all 
men’ by the deed. 
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(3) There is no Pylades, no Elektra, no absence in Phokis with 
Strophios : Orestes returns alone, from Athens, and alone does 
the deed: there is no trace of the skilful plot: no hair, footsteps, 
woven robe, or recognition. 

(4) The deed done, there is no persecution of the Furies. 


III. Later Epics and Lyric poets. 

(x) Inan Epic poem on the ‘Return of the Atreidae!, attributed 
to Agias of Troezen, was related the death of Agamemnon, and 
the vengeance of Orestes. In this poem it seems that Orestes is 
made to return (not from Athens as in the Odyssey), but from 
Strophios, king of Krisa in Phokis: and probably Pylades appears 
first in this version of the tale. 

(2) In the Kypria (attributed to Stasinos of Cyprus) we hear 
first of the detention at Aulis owing to the anger of Artemis, and 
the sacrifice of Iphigeneia. According to this poem, however, 
Artemis saves the maiden and conveys her to Tauri, substi- 
tuting a hind at the last moment as the victim. This form 
of the tale is well known from Euripides’ Iphigeneia in Tauris. 
Aeschylus adopts the simpler form of the tale in which Iphigeneia 
is really slain. 

These two poems are of uncertain date, but may be as old as 
the eighth century. 

(3) The lyric poet Stesichoros of Himera (B.C. 632-552), follow- 
ing another lyric poet probably a generation earlier, of whom 
nothing is known but his name Xanthos, wrote an Oresteia?, in 
which the following new features appear :—Klytaemnestra is 
more prominent in the story. Her sin with Aegisthos is traced 
to the anger of Aphrodite against Tyndareus, making all his 
daughters (Timandra, Helene, and Klytaemnestra) unfaithful to 
their husbands. Here too Orestes is persecuted by the F uries, 
against whom Apollo furnishes him with a divine bow and arrows 
as a protection. We also have, in one fragment, an early version 
of Klytaemnestra’s dream: ‘She thought she saw a snake come 
near, with blood upon his head: when lo! he turned into the 


? Proklus mentions Agias’ Néoror: but Welcker (Epic. Cycl. 1. 261) 
identifies this poem with the ’Azpe:dév «4@050s mentioned by Athenaeus 
7. 281 B, and regards the latter as the true title. 

? Whence probably the name was transferred to our drama, 
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king Pleisthenidas (Agamemnon).’ The introduction of the 
Furies marks an important stage in the moralising of the myth. 
In the Homeric story the murder of Klytaemnestra is an unim- 
portant detail, as we said, of the legitimate blood-feud of Orestes, 
_ whose vengeance is treated as wholly laudable: to the poets of 
the seventh century the slaughter of a mother is a horror which 
requires the dreadful expiation of the Furies, though the God 
Apollo aids the murderer’. 

(4) Lastly, Pindar (Pyth. 11.15) speaks of ‘ Pylades, friend of 
the Lakonian Orestes, whom, when Klytaemnestra was slaying | 
Agamemnon, the nurse Arsinoa saved from her violent hands, 
from her evil guile: when she sped with the gleaming steel 
Kassandra ... together with the spirit of Agamemnon to the 
Dark Shore of Acheron,—the pitiless woman. Was it the 
slaughter of Iphigeneia, hard by Euripus far from her home, that 
stung her to arouse her grievous wrath? or bound to an adulterous 
bed, did the embraces of the night beguile her?... Slain was 
the warrior Atreides himself, when at length he returned, in the 
glorious Amyklai, and the maiden prophetess he brought to 
death... But he the youth went to Strophios, his aged friend, who 
dwelt at the foot of Parnasos: but with might though long delayed 
his mother he slew, and laid low Aegisthos with the sword, 

By the fifth century the following details, therefore, are en- 
grafted on the Homeric tale:—Orestes is protected by Strophios, 
and helped by Pylades (Agias) : Iphigeneia is sacrificed (Stasinos) : 
the Furies persecute Orestes after the murder, but Apollo pro- 
tects him (Stesichoros). Pindar is the first to suggest (B.C. 478) that 
Klytaemnestra’s motive may be vengeance for her daughter. 
We know of no further change till Aeschylus. 


THE PLOT OF THE CHOEPHOROI. 


The following is a brief outline of the story as handled by 


Aeschylus :— 
Orestes returns from Phokis with Pylades his friend, and lays 


1 The change of the scene of Orestes’ exile from Athens (Odyssey) 
to Phokis probably (as has been remarked) indicates the protection of 
Apollo, as Krisa is part of the sacred precincts of Delphi. Zenodotus’ 
reading Gp dnd Swxqwv in Od. 3. 307 instead of df dm’ ’A@nvdav looks 
like an attempt to harmonize. 
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a lock of hair on his father’s tomb. Seeing his sister Elektra 
come out with a procession, he draws aside. [Prologos, 1-21.] 

Elektra and the Chorus bring libations to appease the dead. 
Klytaemnestra, we learn from their songs, has had an evil dream 
and tries to avert the threatened woe by these offerings. But 
“blood is shed,’ say the Chorus, ‘and justice must come.’ [Paro- 
dos, 22-83.| 

Elektra then pours the libations, and prays for ‘blessings on 
those who love- Agamemnon.’ Suddenly she sees the lock, and 
divines that it is Orestes’ offering: and the hope is confirmed 
by the strangers’ footprints. Orestes appears, and the recogni- 
tion is completed by his producing the embroidered robe which 
Elektra remembers having worked. They rejoice together, and 
pray to Zeus: and Orestes tells her Apollo’s oracle, denouncing 
woes on the negligent avenger. [Epeisodion 1. part 1. 84-305.] 

The brother and sister and Chorus sing verse by verse a long 
lament. ‘O may justice come: the dead still live, Agamemnon 
is mighty below. Blood calls for blood!’ They end with re- 
peated prayers for aid. [Kommos, 306-478.] 

After further prayers, the Chorus tell Orestes what the dream 
of the queen was, that she suckled a snake which drew blood from 
her breast. He at once interprets the vision, accepts the omen 
and the office of the snake, and lays the plot for the murder, 
[Epeisodion 1. part 2. 479-584.| 

The Chorus sing of the power of Passion in women, recalling 
the names of Althaia, Skylla, and Klytaemnestra; ‘but Justice 
waits!’ [Stasimon 1. 585-656.] 

Orestes appears, disguised as the Phokian stranger. Klytaem- 
nestra welcomes him; he gives her the false message of Orestes’ 
death, which she receives with hypocritical lamentation. He is 
conducted in to be entertained: and she goes to tell Aegisthos, 
[Epeisodion 2. 657-718.] 

After a brief interlude the Nurse comes out, sent to fetch 
Aegisthos, She breaks into a lament, recalling the childhood of 
Orestes, and denouncing Aegisthos. The Chorus bid her tell him 
to come alone: and with dark hints reassure her. [Epeisodion 3. 
734-782.] 

The Chorus pray Zeus, Apollo, and Hermes to guide and help 
the.conspirators, [Stasimon 2. 783-837.] 
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Aegisthos comes, in answer to the summons; he speaks con- 
temptuously of the credulity of women: he will not be easily 
deceived! [Epeisodion 4. 838-854.] 

After a brief song, the cry of the murdered Aegisthos is heard 
within [Stasimon 3. 855-874]: and a startled servant comes out 
with the news, calling forth Klytaemnestra. Orestes appears with 
a bloody sword: Klytaemnestra at once understands the plot, 
appeals in vain to his pity, and is driven in to her death. [Epei- 
sodion 5. 875-934.] 

The Chorus sing a song of triumph, Justice is come: the house | 
is saved! Lift up your heads, ye gates! [Stasimon 4. 935-972.] 

The doors open and show the corpses of the slain. Orestes 
displays the bloodstained robe of Agamemnon, and denounces 
the murderers. Then the madness comes on—he sees the 
Furies—he is driven off fleeing from the evil vision [ Epeisodion 6. 
973-1064]. The Chorus pray for him, but end with a note of 
trouble and doubt—how will it all turn out? [Exodos.] 


REMARKS ON THE DRAMA. 


The Choephoroi is a short play, being less than two thirds the 
length of the Agamemnon: and the obvious criticism which 
occurs to all readers is that, in spite of its shortness, there is too 
little incident at first: the real action, the execution of the ven- 
geance, does not begin till the play is more than half over. The 
whole poem contains only 1070 lines; and it is not till line 560 
that Orestes unfolds to his sister the plot on which the drama 
chiefly turns. Nor is this delay relieved by much dramatic variety. 
The opening, no doubt, would be highly stirring and picturesque: 
the returned exile and avenger laying his lock upon his father’s 
tomb, and interrupted in his brief prayer by the solemn procession 
of his sister and the Chorus, with offerings which he cannot un- 
derstand, would at once arrest attention and be a beautiful spec- 
tacle. But after the opening, the action really stands still for 
five hundred lines. The Recognition, of which Sophokles and 
Euripides make so much, is in Aeschylus all compressed into a 
beautiful but short scene of sixty lines. The rest is mainly taken 
up with lamentation and prayer. 
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It is a mistake to find in this (as some critics have done) any 
wavering or hesitation of purpose on the part of Orestes. His 
first words are a prayer to his father to help him in the fight 
(éppaxos), and in still plainer language to Zeus (18) dds pe 
ticacba popov marpés. After the recognition he tells his sister 
immediately of Apollo’s threats against the negligent avenger (269 
sqq.): and in the midst of the xoyydés he bursts out that his 
mother ‘ may fawn, but she shall not soothe his grief: the wolf’s 
savage temper he inherits’ (420): and again, ‘May I strike the 
blow, then die!’ (438). It is no vacillation on the part of the 
avenger that causes the delay: it is the poet’s characteristic 
handling of the story, at once to heighten the suspense and the 
terror, and to make us feel more profoundly the awfulness of 
the deed which is impending. Justice waits, as the Chorus say, 
sometimes till evening, sometimes till night (65): but the blood 
has not sunk into the ground: the vengeance is yet due: the 
blow must come at last. No: Orestes does not doubt: but we 
must allow him the long deferred lament over his dead father 
(od yap mapov dpoka 7): and all the Powers must be summoned 
to aid, Zeus, Ares, Gaia, Persephassa, Dike, Hermes, Apollo, and 
Agamemnon himself, that we may feel how black and terrible is 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death into which he is descending. 

This point once reached the action is rapid and decisive enough. . 
The dédXos, the feigned tale of Orestes’ death (which in Sophokles 
is made the occasion for a brilliant narrative of an exciting and 
disastrous chariot race) is told in a dozen lines: the interlude of 
the Nurse is quite a short scene: and the part of Aegisthos is 
confined to his crossing the stage on the way to his death, with a 
few words of characteristic falsity, pride, and self-confidence. 
The only delay of the action is where Klytaemnestra begs for 
mercy; and in spite of the passage where with a coarseness that 
borders on the grotesque she defends her unfaithfulness, the 
whole scene with its terrible close exaves dv ov xpijv, Kal 7 yu) xpedv 
naGé is certainly not deficient in impressiveness. Lastly, the end 
of the play, where Orestes’ justification is interrupted by spasms 
of the approaching madness, or visitation of the Furies, forms a, 
scene which gives scope to one of the poet’s most peculiar powers: 
the power, namely, of effectively suggesting the presence or ap- 
proach of some unseen but terrible thing. 
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THE CHARACTERS. 


It will be seen from the above sketch of the play that it is 
rather a lyric interlude followed by a brief and swift dénoument, 
than an elaborate drama giving scope for the exhibition of charac- 
ter. Nevertheless, Aeschylus is a poet of the highest order of 
imaginative genius, and, as we shall see, the figures of this play are 
by no means insignificant. It may be worth while to say a word 
about each of them. 

Orestes is the protagonist, and we have sufficiently indicated 
above that there is no want of decisiveness in his character. He 
is from the first the resolute avenger, who has the god’s charge 
upon him. He checks the violent (233) emotion of his sister, 
when she recognises him, with manly firmness: their kindred 
hate them, he seems to urge, and they have need of all their self- 
control. He is resolved to do the deed, even if the oracle be false 
(298): for the god’s command chimes in with his grief for his 
father, and his resentment at the despoiler who keeps him out of 
his heritage. So far from being roused to avenge by his sister 
and the Chorus (as some critics have thought), he strives himself 
to rouse his father to his aid by what he calls ‘taunts’ (dp ééeyeipec 
toic® éveiSecuv; 495). Assoon as he hears of his mother’s dream, 
he unhesitatingly interprets the dream of himself, and claims the 
part of the snake (549), and calls the Chorus to witness. His 
allotment of the parts in the plot, and assumption of the character 
of the Daulian stranger, are marked by the same swift decisive- 
ness. When Klytaemnestra makes her appeal for mercy, he 
does hesitate a moment, for the first and last time: Pylades’ 
reminder of the oracle is enough. The cold scorn with which 
he rebuts his mother’s idle pleas is finely dramatic. Of his 
defence, after the deed, crossed with fits of approaching madness, 
we have spoken above. 

Elektra has only a secondary part to play: but her figure is 
not without its dramatic importance, and some touches even of 
extreme poetic beauty. Her faithfulness is shown at first by her 
refusal to use the conventional prayers, in offering her libation, 
for the mother who sent her, but whom she hates (88 sqq.). She 
prays for Orestes’ return, and evil to her foes: but for herself 
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that she may be purer and more righteous than her mother (140). 
Her womanly reserve and excitement over the lock are finely 
indicated (165: see notes): and her passionate sisterly love finds 
a beautiful and imaginative expression in her wish (195) that the 
hair ‘had a kindly voice,’ and in the eloquent outburst which 
Orestes cannot control, when the recognition is assured (235 
sqq:). She takes her part in the lament and call for aid to 
Agamemnon: but when the action begins she retires to ‘ order 
matters within the house’ (579). This is evidently the poet’s 
view of a woman’s proper place in such a crisis: the brave and 
self-reliant heroine like Antigone, or the Elektra of Sophokles, 
not finding a place in Aeschylus’ ideal. 

Of Klytaemnestra in this play there is very little: but the draw- 
ing shows the same characteristics as the great portrait in the 
Agamemnon. Even in the formal words with which she wel- 
comes the strangers (668), we seem to detect the lurking ironic 
smile of her cynical self-reliant spirit. After her offer of baths 
and couch and honest welcome, she adds, ‘If there is aught more 
needing counsel, ’tis the men’s business, to them we will impart 
it:’ and we think of Aegisthos the coward, and Klytaemnestra 
the dvdpdBovdov xéap, of the last play. There is the old con- 
temptuous hypocrisy in her lament over the Curse of the House, 
when she hears of Orestes’ death : especially when she speaks of 
her son as ‘the hope to heal the riot of the house,’ almost bur- 
lesquing the effrontery of her part. There is the old unhesitating 
courage in her attitude when (887) Aegisthos is slain. ‘Bring 
hither an axe,’ she says, ‘let us know whether we are to win or 
lose.’ And even when she sees Orestes with his bloody sword, 
her first thought is not for herself: ot *"ya* réOvnxas pidrar’ AlyicOov 
Bia. Though she does appeal for mercy to her son, she wastes 
no time in fruitless lament when she finds the appeal vain: 
“Tis crying to a tomb,’ she says with characteristic terseness ; 
and again, ‘This is the snake I bare and reared.’ And even her 
defence of her adultery, which to modern feeling is coarse and 
crude, might be held to be in character with the unflinching 
shamelessness which is part of the poet’s conception of this 
ovAopervn GAoxos. 

Pylades only speaks once, to confirm the momentary hesitation 
of Orestes: otherwise he is a kapov mpdcwmor. 
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With the Chorus we will deal separately. 

There only remains the Nurse, whose rustic homeliness and 
grotesque but natural inconsequence of speech forms, like the 
talk of the Herald in the Agamemnon, an effective contrast to 
the fearful drama that impends, It relieves the tension of feeling 
just at the crisis: and the pithy illiterate babble of the old woman 
about Orestes’ babyhood, adds the touch of nature to the dark 
tragic figure of the Avenger. 


THE CHORIC SONGS. 


The lyrical parts of the Choephoroi form such a large propor- 
tion—nearly a third of the whole—and though they are neither 
so strikingly beautiful nor so dramatically important as the great 
choruses of the Agamemnon, still are so essential a part of the 
play, and contain so much fine poetry, that it is desirable to con- 
sider them separately, so as to review their general effect. 

‘The first question is, Who are the Chorus? They are clearly 
captive women, and it has been generally assumed that they are 
Trojans, brought home by Agamemnon.) And so the Scholiast 
clearly understands them to be’. This is further confirmed by the 
passage 425-428, where they lament ‘in the Arian and Kissian 
(i.e. Asiatic) fashion.’ The main difficulty in this supposition is, 
that they identify themselves so closely with Agamemnon, whose 
‘invincible majesty’ (54) they reverence, and whose ‘sad 
miseries’ (82) they bewail: and sympathize all through with 
Orestes and Elektra. 

But something must be allowed to the conventions of the 
drama: and there is nothing more common than that the house- 
hold slaves (though obviously sprung from a hostile and conquered 
race) should identify themselves with the fortunes of the house, 
and so in this case hate the usurper, and give aid and counsel to 
the heir and avenger. The same argument will justify the know- 


1 On line 75, dupimroary avdyeav Schol. explains (absurdly enough) to 
be ‘constraint from various cities, that is, war: ... for the Greeks 
came from various cities,’ clearly meaning the Greck army at Troy who 
took them captive. Davies, misunderstanding this note, uses it as an argu- 
ment for the theory that the captives were Greeks from diverse cities. 
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ledge which they show of the past history of the family: and in 
the absence of evidence to the contrary we may, with the Scho- 
liast, assume them to be Trojans’. 

In the first song (22-83) the Chorus accompany, with lamen- 
tations, Elektra bearing the libations to her father’s tomb. They 
speak of the queen, who has sent them, with hatred as an ‘im- 
pious woman,’ and lament the misery of the house. They strike 
the main note of the play at once by saying,‘ Nought can atone 
for blood once shed’ (48), and dwelling in a fine stanza (61-74) 
on the belief that Justice may linger, but she will come: she only 
waits till the cup is full. 

We feel from the first that the Crime is unatoned: and that 
Doom impends. 

In the scene which follows they act the part of the sympathetic 
advisers of Elektra, 

In the Kommos (306-478), they strike again the same note. 
The Doer must suffer (312). They take up Orestes’ first 
passionate lament with a reminder that the dead is still powerful 
(324), and is a great king below as he was on earth (354). They 
chide Elektra’s vain wishes by recalling her to the thought that 
Vengeance is at hand (375) and blood calls for blood (400): and stir 
the children’s wrath by telling the tale of Agamemnon’s horrible 
mutilation (440). All through they sympathize with their grief: 
but they will not suffer the mourners to forget the duty of 
Revenge. 

In the second song (585-651) the note is changed, The plot 
is arranged, the actors have gone off to prepare, and no further 
incitement is needed, The Chorus dwell on the strange power 
of human passion, especially the power of unholy love (amépwros 
€pws 600) on bold-hearted women, They tell of Althaia, who 
slew her son; Skylla, who slew her father: another evil woman 
who slew her lord: and the Lemnian women who slew their 
husbands. And in a magnificent climax they return to the key- 
note: ‘The sword of Justice pierces the heart ...the anvil of 


1 The phrase dm’ dpxdas Biov (79) seems perhaps hardly suitable to 
captives so recently taken as the Trojans; but we can have so little 
confidence in the reading (see notes) that no argument can be founded 
on it, 
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Justice is planted firm, Destiny forges the steel...the deep 
brooding Curse pays at last for the pollution:’ and lo, as they 
sing, the disguised Orestes enters to do the deed. The confi- 
dence of the Chorus in Justice is the same as ever: but the tone, 
we observe, is different. Before, it was faith in Justice, while 
misery and wrong were about them: here it is the confident 
vision of Justice in the retribution that is already prepared. 
The plot thickens. The éédos has succeeded: Aegisthos has 
been summoned to meet the supposed strangers. The Chorus 
in the third song (783-835) fill the interval of suspense with 
prayer to Zeus, to Apollo, to Hermes, to help the conspirators. 
The song rises at the close to a note of triumph at the deliver- 
ance which is coming (820), and ends with a grand verse bidding 
Orestes drown her cry of ‘Child’ with the cry of ‘ Father,’ and 
‘uplift the heart of Perseus’ to slay this accursed Medusa 
(830-2). 

_ The last stasimon is sung (955-972) after the murder of 
Aegisthos, when Orestes has just gone in driving Klytaemnestra 
before him to her death. It is, as we expect, a song of triumph 
over the accomplishment of Justice: Justice, ‘the true daughter 

- of Zeus,’ who came of old to Priam’s sons [as we, the Chorus, 

know to our cost] and has come now in these two lions, two war- 

gods, to the house of Agamemnon: Justice whom Loxias has 
fetched back after long delay. The light has come, arise, ye 
fallen house ! 

At the close of all, when Orestes is driven forth before the 
approach of the Furies, the Chorus in the brief Exodos (1063- 
1076) commend him to the god’s care, and recall the memory of 
the ‘Three storms’ which have passed over the house. First, 
the horrible feast of Thyestes: secondly, the murder of Aga- 
memnon: now Orestes the third—shall I call him Saviour or 
Fate? how will it end? 


We see, from the above review, that the position of the Chorus 
here with relation to the actors is the same as in the Agamemnon; 
they are as it were the Voice of the General Conscience. The 
note they echo all through is Justice. 

At first Tyranny is triumphant: Wait, say the Chorus, the 

b2 
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shed blood has never flowed away. Then the Avenger returns, 
and his first duty is to lament over his father’s tomb: Cry aloud, 
say the Chorus, he will hear and help! Then the plot is pre- 
pared: It is coming! say the Chorus. Destiny is forging the 
sword on the anvil of Justice. And so, when all is over, we have 
the Triumph song of Justice, éuode pev Aika. 

Just as in the Agamemnon, the Chorus are, so to speak, the 
mouthpiece of the Moral Law: and if their utterances in the 
former play are more impressive, it is chiefly because here the 
situation is simpler. In the Agamemnon the dark foreboding 
of the Chorus is contrasted with the triumph; in the Choephoroi 
they have simply to encourage. In the Agamemnon the victim 
is himself bloodstained, there is a Fate awaiting the house: faith 
is obscured with perplexity: here, the sin is all on one side and 
sympathy is easy: it is Right, the Gods’ word, and Retribution 
against Tyranny, Usurpation, Adultery, and Bloodguiltiness. 

It is true, the end is not yet. The vengeance, though just, and 
commanded by Apollo, brings inevitably a curse to the Avenger. 
The triumph is no sooner won, than the visitation of the Furies 
begins; and in the very last lines of the play the note of the 
Chorus is changed from exultant joy to misgiving and perplexity. 
‘How shall Calamity be laid to rest’ are the closing words; and 
they form an impressive preparation for the Third Act of the 
great Drama, in which the question is answered. 


THE ORESTEIA OF THE LATER DRAMATISTS. 


The same subject has been treated by Sophokles and Euripides 
in the two plays named Elektra. It is the only case where works 
of the three tragedians on one subject have survived; and as the 
plays differ widely from each other, a few words of comparison 
may be useful. 

(1) Sopbokles. In the Elektra, as in the Choephoroi, Orestes 
returns, at the bidding of Apollo: Klytaemnestra has a dream, 
and sends offerings; the lock is placed, and found, on the tomb ; 
Orestes, disguised as a Phokian, reports his own death; brother 
and sister recognise each other; the guilty pair are slain. But: 
in the handling, and even in the character, of these common 
features the two plays differ fundamentally. 
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This is best shown by comparison in a tabular form: 


Choephorot. 
Orestes returns with prayer and 


mourning, 


The lock is found by Elektra. 


Elektra hopes it is 22s lock. 


The SdAos is concocted with Elektra, 


The oracle threatens penalties on 
negligence. 


The dream is of the suckled snake. 


The libations are carried by Elek- 
tra who prays, not, as bidden, for 
her mother but for vengeance. 


Aegisthos is slain first. 


The Chorus represent Conscience; 
they call for justice, urge the 
vengeance, encourage the actors, 
and keep the Deed to be done 
before the eyes of all. 


Elektra. 


Orestes returns cheerful and confi- 
dent amid the bright sounds and 
sights of daybreak. 


. . . by Chrysothemis a weaker 
sister whose nature is contrasted 
with the stern and faithful 
Elektra. 


Elektra is deceived with news of his 
death. 


The 8éAos beguiles Elektra. 


The oracle prescribes simply that 
he should do the deed a/one. 


The dream is of Agamemnon’s 
staff which took root and over- 
shadowed the house. 


The libations are brought by Chry- 
sothemis, whom Elektra persuades 
to cast them away, and offer her 
own poor offerings instead. 


Klytaemnestra is slain first. 


The Chorus represent common- 
place prudence and consolation, 
finding fault at first with Elek- 
tra’s want of moderation, but 
gradually drawn more and more 
into sympathy. 


Besides the difference in spirit, Sophokles’ play, not being one 


of a Trilogy like the Choephoroi, isa much more elaborate work. 
The conflict between Klytaemnestra and Elektra, the Recogni- 
tion, and the dddos, are all much more fully worked out. There 
is much more presentment of character, one main point being 
the contrast between the weak Chrysothemis, disposed to yield 
to the tyranny, and the faithful Elektra: and another, the attempt 
(not wholly successful, though with striking dramatic touches) to 
b3 
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humanise the guilty Klytaemnestra. And there is far more skilful 
elaboration of plot and scenic detail: the terrible dramatic irony 
of the close being perhaps the finest example of this effect in 
Greek Drama. Above all, there is no hint that the Vengeance 
involves Orestes in any guilt, or persecution of the Furies : once 
achieved, ‘ the house is at last set free’ (1509). Yet the horror of 
the matricide is finely given in Orestes’ answer when asked how 
the plot has sped: ‘ Within—tis well: if Apollo’s word be well!’ 

(2) Euripides. This version of the tale is an extreme (and in 
parts even a grotesque) specimen of the realistic drama. Elektra 
is married to a small farmer, in order to prevent her from getting 
any powerful help to avenge her father. The farmer is a model 
of virtue and modesty; and one main theme of the play is the 
discovery of fine qualities in a man of humble rank. The recog: 
nition-scene contains a satire on the Choephoroi (see note on 
205); an old servant, finding the lock on the tomb, suggests 
to Elektra to try the three traditional signs (hair, footprint, dress), 
but she points out their absurdity. Orestes—who might just as 
well have discovered himself to his sister at first—is at length 
recognised by the old servant, who remembers a scar on his 
forehead. Aegisthos is slain at a rustic sacrifice by Orestes; 
Klytaemnestra by his sister, in the cottage, whither they have 
enticed her by false pretences. The play is wound up by the 
divine intervention of Orestes’ twin-uncles, Castor and Pollux ; 
after sneering at Apollo’s oracles, they ordain that Elektra shall 
be married to Pylades, and they foretell the persecution of Orestes 
by the Erinyes, their trial at Athens, their settlement in their 
Athenian sanctuary. To these last details—where the poet 
closely follows the Aeschylean Eumenides—he adds a new one 
of his own, that Orestes is to settle in ‘an Arcadian city, by the 
banks of Alpheios, which shall be called by his name.’ It is clear 
from this brief account, that the dramatic ideal had undergone 
an interesting and even startling change in the hands of Euri- 
pides: but the point of view is so different, that a more de- 
tailed comparison with Aeschylus’ Choephoroi would be hardly 
profitable. 

Apart from the handling of the plot, the Aeschylean diction 
and thought is fully as noticeable here as in the Agamemnon. 
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We have his dramatic irony in Klytaemr.estra’s welcome—every 
word having a terrible double meaning for the audience (668); 
we have his loaded and imaginative phrasing!: we have his 
unapproachable grandeur and solemnity in speaking of Justice— 
in such phrases as Aikas 8° épetSerar mvOunv, mpoxadkever & Alca 
dacyavovpyés—or of atonement, as ti yap AvTpov meadyTos aipatos 
médot ; we have his terse dignity in such scenes as Orestes’ short 
and sharp conflict with his mother: his concentrated passion in 
Elektra’s joy over the brother restored. On the bold but effec- 
tive use of homeliness in the motherly but incoherent old Nurse . 
we have commented elsewhere. 


THE MANUSCRIPTS. 


The authorities for the text of the Choephoroi are nominally 
three Manuscripts and a recension by Robortello. The MSS. 
are as follow :— 

1. M. the Medicean, in the library of Lorenzo dei Medici at 
Florence, written on parchment early in the eleventh century. 
A photographic facsimile of this MS. has been published by the 
Italian Ministry of Public Instruction?: anda careful collation of 
it by Vitelli is given in Wecklein’s edition of 1885. The begin- 
ning of the play is lost: the MS, begins at line 10, fragments of 
nine lines having been recovered from other sources. How much 
more is lost is unknown. 

2. G. Guelferbytanus, at Wolfenbiittel, written on paper in the 
fifteenth century. In this MS. the Choephoroi begins at line ro, 
and must therefore have been copied from M. after the loss of the 


1 Thus murder is ‘ old and bears no children;’ the house ‘looks out 
from its veil with friendly eyes;’ Orestes is a ‘colt yoked in the car 
woe;’ he ‘climbs the hill of bloodshed;’ the snake is ‘ anchored in 
swathing bands ;’ Time ‘sits within till he has swept away pollution ;’ 
chances are ‘dice with favouring faces ;’ the conspirators are ‘ two lions, 
two gods of war ;’ and many more. 

2 For those who have no access to the photograph, there is a good 
facsimile of a page of the Medicean MS. of Choephoroi in Dindorf’s 
edition of Aeschylus, vol. iii. p. 140. A glance at this is better than 
pages of description. 
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leaves which contained Ag. 1160-end, and the veginning of this 
play. 

[3. Marcianus, once in the monastery of San Marco, now in the 
Laurentian library at Florence, written on paper in the fifteenth 
century, also lacks the beginning of the play, and is clearly a copy 
of M.: it is not here quoted. ] 

Robortello, who edited Aeschylus at Venice (1552), professes to 
have used for the Trilogy ‘a very old manuscript sent from 
Padua by Marianus Savellus.’ There is, however, very little 
doubt that this old MS. was the Medicean itself’. 

Of the other early editions, we know that 

The Aldine 1518 used only G. for the Choephoroi. 
Turnebus 1552 used the Aldine. 
Victorius 1557 used only the Medicean. 
Hence the only original manuscript authority for the Choephoroi 
is M. 

In the critical notes the text of the Medicean as originally 
written is always quoted as M. But besides the original scribe, 
other hands appear in the MS. as follows :— 

1. A contemporary hand, easily distinguished, which wrote the 
scholia (or Greek notes to the text), the glosses (or explanations 
of words between the lines), corrected the errors and supplied 
omissions of the first hand, added (in the Agamemnon and 
Eumenides, and therefore probably in the lost pages of this play 
also) the Argument and Dramatis Personae, and occasionally 
inserted a query or a conjecture at the side. The corrections 
of this writer are important, as he evidently revised the work of 
the scribe, comparing it with another MS.: he was moreover 
clearly a more learned and careful person than the scribe. He is 
quoted always as m. 

2. Later correctors (14th or r5th cent.) who are occasionally 
referred to, and are quoted as m,. 


THE SCHOLIA. 


The date and authority of these notes are mostly unknown: 
but there is little doubt that the best of them contain fragments 


1 See Moritz Haupt, pref. ad Herm. ed. 1852, 
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of learning about Aeschylus which can be traced back to the 
Alexandrine scholars of the three first centuries B.C. 

Their chief value to us consists in this: that. as they often 
explain a different text to that which is by their side in the 
Medicean MS., they may, and frequently do, furnish evidence 
of an older and truer text than the MS. itself. In any case they 
are always worth considering. 

I have given in an Appendix a selected list of the main places 
where the Scholiast’s note shows evidence of a better text than 
Med. I will give here one instance. In line 262 the Med. has 
these words, dé cpixpod Savapias péyav | Sdpor. . ., where davapias 
is rubbish: there is no such word. ‘The Scholiast says dvvacac 
avotkodopujoat, ‘you can raise up,’ a note which enabled Turnebus 
to restore 6’ dy dpevas for Savapias, making at once sense and 
metre. This is a good instance of a certain emendation. 

The Scholia often had the same corruptions as Med.: see 
Appendix for a list of these too. Their explanations are often 
wrong, and not unfrequently absurd, but sometimes they throw 
great light on difficulties, 


THE EDITIONS. 


The following is a list of the chief editions (a) of the whole 
seven plays, (4) of the Choephoroi. 


(a) All the plays :— 


1518 Aldine. These give only the parts of Ag. found in M. 
1552 Turnebus. In Ald. and Turn. the play is confused with 
1552 Robortello. Choephoroi. Rob. gives the two plays separate. 
1557 Victorius (Vettori). This is the first that gives Ag. whole. 


1580 Canter. 1828 Scholefield. 
1663 Stanley. 1831 Bothe. 

1745 Pauw. 1842 E, A. I. Ahrens. 
1746 Askew. 1847-79 Paley. 

1782 Schiitz. 1852 G, Hermann. 
1794 Porson. 1852 Hartung. 

1794 Portus. 1858 Weil. 

1809 Butler. 1871 Merkel. 

1823 Wellauer. 1880 Kirchhoff. 

1825 Boissonade. 1885 Wecklein. 


1827-69 W. Dindorf. 
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(4) Choephoroi separately :— 


1819 Schwenk. 1857 Conington. 

1824 Blomfield. 1862 Davies. 

1833 Klausen. 1883 Paley. 

1840 Peile. 1883 Wecklein (Orestie). 

1840 Bamberger. 1891 Wilamowitz - Moellendorff 
1846 Franz. (quoted as W.-M.). 


1856 A. de Jongh. 1895 Verrall. 
In addition to the above, corrddtonk ate occasionally quoted 


from Abresch, H. L. Ahrens, Auratus, Casaubon, Dobree, Elms- 
ley, Erfurdt, Heath, Heimsoeth, Herwerden, Jacob, Knick, 
Lachmann, Lobeck, Ludwig, Martin, Merkel, Miitter, Murray, 
Scaliger, Schneider, Schémann, Seidler, Sophianus, Stephanus, 
Tyrwhitt, Tzetzes, and Valckenaer. 

I use the common abbreviation L. S. for Liddell and Scott. 
The first really critical edition was Turnebus’ in 1552. In recent 
times the greatest editor is Godfrey Hermann. But the improve- 
ment of Aeschylus’ text is due to contributions from very many 
scholars: no less than sixty-five names are quoted in the critical 
notes to this short play only. 


THE TEXT. 


The text of the Choephoroi depends, as we have seen, on the 
Medicean MS. only. Wherever the reading of this MS. differs 
from that adopted, the fact is noted in the critical commentary 
at the foot of the page, and the name of the scholar who proposed 
the correction is given. Thus, line 20 :— 


exroda@y Stanley : éx modév M. 


means M. reads ex zrodav, but Stanley corrected it to éxmoday. 
Occasionally, where M. is wrong, and G. (by accident or cor- 
rection) has the true reading, that MS. is quoted, as on line 219:— 


parev’ G.: paorev’ M. 
And sometimes G. is quoted where it has a different reading from 
M., which is a possible correction, but is not here adopted, as 


line 177 :— 
nv Scholefield: 7 M.: 7 G. 


Otherwise G. is not referred to. 
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Where neither MSS. nor proposed corrections are satisfactory, 
the passage is marked ‘+, as 74, 131, &c. 

The following list of signs and abbreviations used in the critical 
notes may be convenient :— 

M., the first hand of the Medicean. 

m., ithe second hand or corrector of the scribe. 

m,, later hands. 

G., the other MS. described on p. xxiii. 

codd., both MSS. 

< ) conjectural additions to the text. 

[ ] words which should be omitted from the text. 

+ corrupt passage not emended. 

add., addidit, 

scr., scripsit or scripto. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


I have consulted two translations, Miss Swanwick’s and 
Mr. E. D. A. Morshead’s. The latter is by far the best, and 
I have occasionally quoted it with the abbreviation (Mors.). 


Ta tov Spaparos mpocwra’ 


Opéorns 
IIvAadns 

Xopdos 

’ AXExt pa 
Tpopos 
Knduraipjorpa 
Aiyicbos 


Oepdrrav 


XOH®OPOI 


OPESTHS 
‘Eppn xXOdvie Tarp’ enomredwv Kparn, 
caTnp yevod por Eippaxds 7 alrovpeves 
Hko yap és ynv tHvde kal KaTépyopa. 
/ Poop pee JE lal / \ 
TUpBov O em 6xOH THdE Knpioow TaTpl 
KAvelw, akovoal. =. sf Y ; 5 
. . . TAdKapov “Ivax@ Opentipiov. 
\ / \ /, 7 
TOV SevTEpoy Sé TOVdE TEVONTHpPLOV 
j > ‘\ ; SS ; oo : / : 2 
ov yap Tapav oywta odv, TaTEp, pdpov 
99) °° 4 nm 3 b) > > an lal 
ovd e€érewa xeip’ em expopa vexpod. 
(éa.> rl xphpa Aetoow; tls TOP HO dpryvpis 10 
orelxer yuvaikGy papeow pedayy (pots 
mpemovoa; troia Evppopa mporerkacw; 
TOTEpa SOmMoLoL THA TmpOTKUpEL VEOV; 
) TaTpt Tad Taod emerkdoas TIXH 
xoas pepotoas veprépois perdlypara; 15 
ovdév mor dAdo: Kal yap "HAé€krpav boxe 
1-9 in codd, desunt : 1-5 ex Arist. Ran, 1126, 1172 supplevit Canter : 
6-7 ex schol. Pind. Pyth. iv. 145 Stanley : 8-9 ex schol. Eur. Alc. 784 
Dindorf Post 6 interpungendum vidit Murray Q expope 


Dindorf: é«popay schol. ro hinc incipiunt codd. MG = a add. 
Dindorf 15 petAlywara Casaubon: pertypaow M 


AISXTAOYT 


orelxew adeAgny THY euny mévOer Avypo 
mpéroveav. & Zed, dds pe tloacbar popov 
marpds, yevod 5& otppaxos OéAwy epol. 


IlvAddn, orabdpev exrrodév, as av capds 20 
pdb yuvaikGy tris i5€ mpooT pot. 

XOPOS 
iadros éx ddpov &Bav [orp. a. 


XX ai oN Ha \ , 
Xoas mporoumos d&bxeupt ov KTUTO. 
ampere. Tapnts powlois auvypots 
yy + , 4 
OvuxXos GAOKL VEOTOLA, . 25 
dv aidvos & ivypotor Béokerat Kéap. 
AwoPOdpor 8 bhacpdrwav 
Aakldes Epradov tm GAyeoww, 
TPOOTEPVOL TTOAMOL 
méThav dyeddorous 30 
Evpdopais memAnypévov. 


Topos yap 6pOdOpiE PdBos, [avr. a. 
ddpov dveipduavtis, €€ Urvov KoTov 

TVEWV, AwWPOVUKTOY apBdaya ; 
poxodev eaxe mrept PdBe, 35 
yovatkelorow ey déuacw Bapis ritver. 

kpital (re) Tévd’ dvepdtwv 

Oed0ev EXakxov br€éyyvor 

peuperbar Tovs yas 

vepbev TrepiOtpws 40 
Tots KTavodol 7 éyKorety. 


Towdvde Xap dxdpirov [orp. B. 

20 éexmodéy Stanley: é« modav M 22 ¢Bav Dindorf: ¢Bn G: 
é.. . ceteris paene deletis M (conicitur Z8nv fuisse) 23 aby 
erim@ Auratus: cvyxv.ot correctum in ovykumro: M 24 po.vtors 


auvymois Stanley : powiccapvypois M 26 8 ivywoto: Canter : Siory- 
pio. M 32 op0d8pit pdBos Heath: potBoo dpAd0pé M 35 €Aaxe 
(xe Supra scr. m) M 37 te add. Porson 38 aakoy Turnebus : 
éAaxov M 42 axdpitov Elmsley : &xapw M 


XOH®#OPOI 


amdTpoTov KakOr, 
i@ yata pata, 
popeva po idddee 45. 
dSvobcos yuvd.  doBod- 
pat & &mos 760” exBadety. 
/ DS A Jy e / 
tt yap AvTpov TecdvTOS atyaros TédoL; 
aN / c 7 
ia mavoidus éotia, 
id xatackadpal dduov. 50 
2 vf a 
avyAtot Bpotootvyeis 
dvdgor KaddTrover Sdépuous 
deomoTéy Oavdro.ot. 


o€Bas 0 duaxov addyarov [avr. B. 
> / x \ 
amoAEov TO TpLV 55 
dv drav dpevos Te 
daptas mepatvov 
viv adiorara. ofet- 
/ \ > > lal 
Tat O€ Tis. TOO eEvTLXElVY 
700° év Bporois Oeds Te Kal Oeod TrA€ov. 60 
< MS aa 9 lal ‘4 
pom & émurKoTret dikas 
na \ DS > 4 
Tax€la Tous pev Ev ae, 
Ta & ey petatxulo oKdoTov 
péver xpovicovras axn [Bpvet], 


rovs 8 dkpavtos exer vvé. Lheog 10? ff 65 
fob 425 : 
bv atpar’ exnobév® b7d xOovds Tpopod [orp. y. 


tiras povos mémnyev od Siappvdav. 
duadyns (8°) dra duapéper 


. /, 
Tov airioy mavapKéras vdoov Bpvew. 70 


45 mw idAAer Pauw: midde? M 47 exBadew Jacob: éxBadrAew M 
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N OWES: 


THE opening of the play is unfortunately not in the MSS., the Medi- 
cean being mutilated before the others which have the Choephoroi 
were copied from it. The MSS, begin line 10 7i ypqya Aedoow; It 
is, of course, impossible to say how much is lost. 

Three fragments, however, have been recovered, allto be referred with 
certainty (or very high probability) to the prologue. 

Lines 1-5 come from Ar. Ran. 1126, 1172. [Herm. thinks they do 
not come consecutively, and would interpolate lost lines between 3 and 
4; but the supposition is needless. They are suitable as they stand: 
and répave érepov, Ran. 1170, means ‘ go on with another,’ i, e. ‘continue 
the next line,’ like Aéy’ érepoy 1151.] ; 

ll. 6-7 are from a Scholiast on Pind. Pyth. 4. 146; the Scholiast quotes 
them with the words ’Opéorns pyot TO ’Ayapéuvor, which strongly 
point to this speech at the tomb. 

ll. 8-9 are from a Scholiast on Eur. Alc. 784, who quotes the lines 
expressly as from the Choephoroi. 


PROLOGUE. Zhe scene is the tomb of Agamemnon in Argos. The 
back of the scene is the palace, with statues of Zeus, Apollo, and Hermes. 
Enter Orestes and Pylades from exile. Orestes prays at the tomb, 
addressing first the statue of Hermes :— 

ll. r-21. ‘ Hermes, save me and help: I lay here a lock of hair in 
mourning for my father. Ha! what is this gathering of women in black 
robes? And Elektra my sister, too! let us stand apart and see.’ 


l. 1. x@dvie. The deities who had to do with the underworld were 
called y0év101, such as Ge, Pluto, Eumenides, Hermes, etc., the latter as 
the conductor of the Dead to the nether regions. The adj. x@dvcos is used 
for ‘ under-ground,’ just as we say ‘zz the earth,’ ‘zz the ground,’ as 
well as ‘under.’ 

matp®’ éromrTevav kpary may mean ‘ guarding my father’s power,’ 

i.e. as the helper of the dead protecting the interests and palace of Aga- 

memnon: so Con., Schiitz., Butl., etc.; or it may mean ‘that watchest 
A2 3 


CHOEPHOROI. 


over thy father’s power, i.e. that hast power’ among the dead given 
thee by Zeus. So Klaus., Peile, Bothe, Kock (on Aristoph. 1. c.). 

The second is the best: for marp@a naturally refers to “Epp and so 
Aeschylus himself! interprets it in Aristophanes, Ran. 1144. 

1. 3. This line is in Aristophanes the subject of comment. Euripides 
objects to it as repetition: but Aeschylus points out (Ran. 1163) that 
‘to come’ may be said by a citizen: but katépxopat only by an exzle. 

kate\Oetv, lit. ‘ to come down,’ came to mean ‘to return from exile,’ 
no doubt because of its nautical meaning ‘to come to land’: for all 
Greek exiles went across the sea. 

1.5. KAvew, dkodoat, ‘to hear, to hearken,’ a common Greek rheto- 
rical repetition. Euripides again (Ar. Ran. 1173) attacks this for tauto- 
logy, T000’ repoy av&s (read ad dis) Aéyer : but this time Dionysos gives 
a burlesque defence of it, ‘He was speaking to the dead, you rascal, and 
even thrice-repeated words cannot reach them.’ 

ll. 6-9. The general sense of these fragments is clear: ‘I have just 
offered a lock of hair to Inachos: this I offer in mourning for my father: for 
at his burial I was far away and could not mourn.’ Inachos, river and 
river-god of Argos: he would reach the river first. 

1. 6. Eustathius (Archbishop of Thessalonica and Byzantine scholar 
of the 12th century, A.D.) tells us, in his comment on Iliad 2, that ‘the 
Greeks shaved their hair zx t2me of grief and also on reaching manhood 
- . . this was the 7Adxapos Opemtnpios of Aeschylus, and the other wev@7- 
thptos.’ So the one is ‘the lock of nurture,’ the other ‘the lock of 
mourning.’ The first is offered to Inachos, according to the custom of 
offering hair to rivers (as the life-giving powers). So Achilles to Sper- 
cheios, Iliad 23. 146. 

Opemrnptos is therefore best taken not as passive, ‘cherished,’ for 
TInachos, but as describing vaguely the connection of the offering with 
the rpopy or ‘ nurture’ of the youth. It is clearly an adjective. 

1, 7. Here Orestes lays the lock upon the tomb. 

l. y. ot8 eérewa yetp’, ‘nor did I stretch out my hand,’ in the atti- 
tude of mourning, as Eur. Alc. 768 shows, ov5’ é¢érecva xeip’ dorpwotwr. 
The reading é’ éxpopav is therefore rightly corrected by Dind. to éa’ 
é€xopa, at the burial, not Zo. 

Here a procession is seen approaching the tomb, consisting of the 
princess Elektra, and the Chorus of captive women, dressed in black and 
bearing urns for libation. Their cheeks are torn, and their garments 
rent in sign of grief. 


1 It is Aeschylus, not Dionysos, for the latter always interrupts with 
burlesque ; and moreover éffuapres in the next line makes it more likely 
that Aeschylus is the speaker. 
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NOTES. 


1, 12, mpémouca, ‘conspicuous,’ a favourite word of Aeschylus, of any- 
thing that thrusts itself upon the senses ; usually the sigh¢ (cf. 18, 24), but 
also the hearing, oluat a mpéemety Ag. 321, and even the smed/, drpos 
domep é« tapou mpémee Ag. 1311. 

troia Evpdopa mpocekdow ; ‘to what sorrow shall I liken it?’ an 
abridged but unmistakable expression: he means, ‘What woe can I 
guess to be the cause of this mourning ?’ 

1,14, éredoas tUxe, ‘shall I rightly surmise?’ (lit. ‘shall I be right 
in conjecturing? shall I hit the mark?’), a common sense of tvyxdvw, 
kupéw, etc. So ti vw xadrodoa tvxow dv; Ag.1232. See below, 418. 
Tvxw is the deliberative subjunctive. 

1, 15. veprépors perAlypara, ‘ to soothe the powers below,’ i.e. the dead, 
whose anger brings woe on the living. This excellent correction, peAly- 
para for peAlypaow (the MSS. reading due to obvious confusion) is 
confirmed by Pers. 610, where the same idea occurs, xods .. . vexpotar 
peixTnpia. 

1. 18. mpéroveav, here of demeanour and expression rather than of 
dress, ‘ with signs of bitter grief.’ 

The rise here.to indignant prayer for vengeance is caused by the sight 
of his dear sister overwhelmed with woe. 

1, 21. mpoorporrn, ‘supplication,’ is abstract for concrete : ‘suppliant 
throng.’ 

Orestes and Pylades draw aside out of view. The Chorus, now fully 
entered, group round the tomb (which is probably the @vpéAy or central 
altar of the orchestra) and sing. 
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PARODOS 22-83. 

‘I come with libations and lament (strophe1). There has been a ter- 
rible vision; the seers say the dead are wroth (ant.1). The impious 
queen sends this vain offering. Alas for the fated house! (str. 2). Our 
old reverence is gone, and now men fear the powerful: Justice waits 
(ant. 2). The shed blood on the earth is uneffaced (str. 3). Maiden- 
hood and life once lost are lost for ever (ant. 3). I have the hard fate of 
a slave, to see the ill, and curb my hate, and mourn in secret (epode).’ 

1. 23. xods mporroptés, ‘ escorting the libations,’ acc. after the adjec- 
tive, like dwérpomov dyos 155, ToAAd furicropa Ag. 1090, amopa méptpos 
Prom. 904, o& pvgtpos Soph. Antig. 786, where, as here, the adj. is verbal 
or quasi-verbal. There is therefore no need to read yoav, with Cas., 
Scholef., and others. 

éfbxeipt odv KTUT@ must mean ‘ with sharp ring of hands,’ i.e. they 
beat their breasts with sharp sound. [The word occurs again, 427, in 
the same sense, and there is no need to read «émw, with Pauw, Kirch., 
and others. ] 


CHOEPHOROI. 


]. 24. mpérret, ‘is scarred.’ Observe the double dat., two slightly dif- 
ferent uses of the instrumental, both quite natural, ‘is scored with fresh 
furrow by the bloody rendings of my nail.’ 

1. 28. AaxiSes may be either ‘ the rendings’ (abstract) or ‘the tatters’ 
(concrete). If we take the first, oroApot will be in a kind of loose ap- 
position : literally, ‘And from grief the rendings of garments destroying 
the tissue have burst aloud, the folds of my robes before my breast,’ etc., 
i.e. ‘My garments are rent aloud, the woven fabric is torn, the folds,’ etc. 

If we take the second, Awod@dpor Aakides bp. must mean ‘the rent 
tatters of linen robes,’ a possible, but rather harsh use of the adj., so that 
the first is better. Moreover in Aesch. Aaxis is usually abstract, Pers. 
125, Supp. 120, 903. 

{ Herm. and Pal. and Weil, following the Scholiast, take eroApoé subj., 
Aaxides predic. ‘The folds... burst zz/o tatters,’ but the order of the 
words is strong against this artificial interpretation.] 

1. 31. ‘Struck with woeful calamities,’ a phrase properly applicable 
to the Zersons, is boldly and effectively transferred to the vodes: as though 
the blow of the hand rending the robe was the blow of fate which caused 
the grief. 

1. 32. ‘ For bristling Terror, clear prophet of dreams to the house... 
uttered a cry from within in the dead of night,’ a splendid Aeschylean 
personification. The dream really came to Klytaemnestra, and it was 
her waking cry of terror: but the poet finely makes Terror himself 
cry out. [Some keep MS, gotBos, with 5€ for yap: far less impressive. | 

1.34. &pBdapa, Epic syncope of dvd, like the Homeric dyxadéw, 
ddd€fat, ayénpaivw, etc. So Aesch. has éwayreiAacay Ag. 27, Cho. 282, 
dvbaio Ag. 305, duminre: ib. 1599, duméutav Cho. 382, érapBarnp ib. 
280. 

1, 35. mept péBq, ‘in fear’ (cause of the cry). So wept raépBe Pers. 
696; and Pind. has mept Seiyart, wept t1uG. The comm. are exercised 
about ¢éBos followed by wept pé8w; but Wordsw. quotes Alc. 50. 
@dvaros is said Oavaroy éuBadeiv: and Con. well adds Milton, Ode on 
Nativ., where ‘ Peace . .. strikes a universal peace.’ 

1. 36, mitvev év, ‘ falling on,’ Epic use of év after verbs of motion, like 
évt ornbecow dpovoas. So Aesch. has pépouo’ év #uiv Ag. 1450. 

1, 38. tméyyvor, ‘pledged’ to the truth: it is better so than to take 
Ged0ev iméyyvor, ‘ warranted by the gods’ (Peile, Kl., Pal., Weil), a 
meaning which iéyyvo will hardly bear. The Schol. impartially 
gives both. 

1. 39. pépdeoPar, not uncommonly with dative (Theb. 560, Pr. 63): 
but the want of case is not felt here because of rots xravodor which 
follows with éyxoreiv, rods, the plural is due to a euphemism; it is a 
vaguer way of speaking of what is fearful. So 53. 
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1. 42. If the MSS. dydpy be kept here, awétpowov must have the 
second syllable long. The comm. quote Eur. Phoen. 586 ravd dmérpo- 
mot kax@v, but Eur. is hardly a guide for Aesch. in metrical usage. 

I prefer Elmsley’s axdputov. The fact that Aesch. uses xd piv dyap 
Ag. 1545, Prom. 545, may be used as an argument for dyxdpitoy, as it 
accounts for a scribe who knew Aesch. altering the reading here. More- 
over axdpitov makes the correspondence not only of metre but of syl- 
lables exact. 

The ‘unwelcome offering to avert ill’ is Klytaemnestra’s libation, 
unwelcome because the murderess offers it. 

_ 1. 44. td yata pata, ‘O mother earth!’ an exclamation of horror at the 
impious attempt of the murderess to avert wrath by sacrifice. So @ yata 
pntep Hipp. 6or. 

1. 45. popéva, ‘ desiring,’ to offer successfully, that is. 

1. 47. €mos 768’ must refer to something not yet said, else it would be 
éxBadovaa ; and the common view is probably right, that ‘the word’ 
which the Chorus fear to utter is the prayer (which had to accom- 
pany the libations) that all might be well. (Scholl. refer it to d¥c@eos 
yvuva, which they suppose to be said sotto voce: a hardly probable 
view.) 

1. 48. Adrpov (certain emendation of Canter for meaningless Avypév), 
‘release,’ i.e. for the guilty, from wrath and defilement. 

1, 51. ‘Sunless gloom, amid the curses of all men, overshadows the 
house” Aesch. is particularly powerful in depicting (or suggesting) 
fear and guilt and impending doom. 

1. 53. Oavadroucr, dat. of cause. So rhxars 83. 

1. 54. wéBas, ‘majesty,’ i.e.of Agamemnon, There was no resistance to 
Agamemnon, butthis was due to reverence for his majesty, ‘unconquerable, 
resistless, invincible.’ Neither do they resist Aegisthos: but this is due 
to ‘Fear,’ because of his wealth and power. The Schol. explains it 
fully and rightly. 

1. 58. awepatvov, intrans., not merely ‘ passing through,’ which is weak, 
but ‘ working,’ lit. ‘accomplishing’ its will. 

1. 59. tus, ‘men’ are afraid ; 71s is a generalizing word, like French on, 
Germ. man. So Dem. 42. 8 pce? ris éxeivov, ‘ people hate him.’ jacdv 
nis (nthoe, ‘people will be less disposed to seek,’ Thuc. 3.67, The 
‘ prosperity” spoken of is clearly that of Aegisthos. 

ll. 61-65. The interpretation of this fine but difficult passage depends 
on the reading of 64. M. reads xpovifovr’ dxn Bpve. The last word is 
clearly an error ; unknown to the scholiast, it crept in from 67. 

_ Much the simplest emendation is that of Dindorf, adopted by Paley, 
Wecklein, and Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, péve: xpovifoyras dyn, which 
corresponds exactly to the strophe v. 52, and which has the advantage of 
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making all three classes that are opposed to each other masculine plurals, 
i.e. all persons, rods pév ... xpoviCovras . . . Tods BE. 

The sense will then be: ‘ Justice is sure, though it visits men differently, 
some with swift vengeance in the daylight (i.e. early); some in the 
twilight, after long waiting, suffer at last ; some are “ wrapt in ineffectual 
night,” i.e. die unpunished [zt justice ts only delayed, and falls on their 
house at last’). 

[It is tempting to find a reference (as Con., Mors., H., Bamberg.) to 
Aegisthos, Orestes, and Agamemnon: but (1) this can only be done by 
changing the important word a7, which is not justifiable ; (2) it involves 
an awkward and unlikely change in the kind of justice meant, which 
would be punishment in the first, and reparation or restitution in the 
two others.] 

1. 61. fowd, ‘the turn’ of Justice, literally ‘the tum of the scale:’ 
with perhaps a half suggestion to the Greek ear of the ‘ Descent of the 
Stroke’ of Justice. The rapid succession of metaphors (the ‘scale,’ 
pown, the ‘eye,’ émoxome?) is quite Aeschylean. So we have dows and 
chariots, Ag. 786 ; wool-winding and jire-stirring, Ag. 1031; a bride, a 
wind, a dog, and a revel, Ag. 1178. 

1. 62, The MSS.rots (read also by Schol.) would be possible as a dat. 
of general reference, émioxome? being absolute. ‘The scale of Justice is 
on the watch, swiftly for some in the daylight.’ But émoKomet means 
really ‘visits,’ and in that sense is always with the acc. Aesch. always 
so uses it, Supp. 381, 402, Eum. 296, and pass. Ag. 13. It is best to 
read rovs therefore, and suppose 7o/s an old error. 

1. 63. ‘ The borderland of the Dark ;’ a splendid picturesque expression, 
suggesting the idea of Night and Day as two foes eternally at war: for 
peraixuoy is strictly ‘ the space between two armies.’ 

oxérov, according to Greek usage which mentions only one of the 
two limits, instead of saying oxdrTou kal pdovs. So Ar. Av. 187 év péow 
anp éort ys, Ach. 434 wetagd Tv "Ivots, O. C. 291 petagd TovTov. 

1.64. The reading here is doubtful; but, as mentioned above, I take 
xpovilovras axy. 

1. 65. No need to change the splendid imaginative word dkpavtos, 
‘the zneffectual night,’ ‘without fulfilment, which seems to involve a 
failure of justice, though it does not and shall not. See note on 61-5 above. 

1. 66. 8 atpar’ with pévos, and no 8é, is suspicious, though the sense 
is clear. Perhaps Aesch. wrote ti 8’ aipar’ .. . rpopod ; 

1, 67. ‘The vengeful blood lies clotted, flowing not away;’ apparently 
involving the old superstition that the stain of murder did not pass 
away till avenged. The imaginative poet does not stoop to harmonize 
the fine pictures of the ‘nurturing earth drinking the blood’ and ‘the 
clotted gore flowing not away.’ 
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ll. 68-74 are again very corrupt. The MSS, read— 


diadyis dra diapéper 68 
Tov aitiov mavapkéras vocov Bpvev, 

‘ > or oa £. 
[rots 5 dxpavros éxet vvé.] 70 


otyovtTs & obrt vupdindy EdwAiwwv 
dkos, mépor Te mavTes éx pds 6500 
+ Baivovtes tov xXEpopvat 

povov Kabaipovtes iodoay arnv +. 

The following corrections are clear: line 70 is to be struck out, being 
repeated from 65, and here spoiling sense and metre. In line 69 read 
Oyévr_ for oiydv7s (6 for o, Scaliger’s excellent correction; a better 
word, and a pure iambic metre like 66). The last word is doubtless 
patyv. The sense will then be: ‘ Long-torturing calamity delays (see 
note on 68) the guilty man, till he be full (lit. to be full) of utter disease : 
but as when a man has defiled the bridal chamber there is no cure, so all 
the fountains flowing together vainly purge the stain of murder.’ 

In the last two lines the general meaning is clear, though the actual 
words are only partially recoverable. aivovres is corrupt: it is an 
unlikely word of water, and it is metrically defective; Hermann’s 
Statvovres is probably right. The last word is almost certainly parny, 
which gives the clue to the sense; and the word before is probably the 
verb; I venture to suggest €kAvoav. Tov xepopvo7 is better without pdvov : 
and the last line was perhaps something like naOapoio: foatow éxdrvoay 
paray. In the rest of the passage d.aA-yqs and mavapkéras are both sus- 
picious, the latter especially, as it is rare to find such a compound of three 
terminations. But instances can be found, and it is best to leave them, 

1. 68. Stadeper. The Schol., followed by Con., Schiitz, translate ‘ tear 
in pieces,’ a possible meaning, but wholly unsuitable to the words that 
follow. Herm. is probably right in translating ‘ d/fert,’ i.e. lit. ‘ carries 
on’ the guilty man, i.e. puts off his punishment. The sense of diapépe 
cannot be exactly paralleled, but it is not a great strain to put on the 
word. Still the use adds another doubt to a dubious passage. 

1. 70. wavapkéras, the word is most likely corrupt though read by 
Schol. The meaning required is something like ‘utter,’ ‘complete.’ 
Con. quotes edptAnrav Theb. 107, weptxAvord, Pers. 596, for fem, term. of 
compound adj. in Aesch. 

1. 71. It is a mistake to find here (as Pal.) an allusion to Aegisthos’ 
adultery. The point is a mere comparison between Virginity and Life; 
the loss of each is zrrevocable, ovr dxos. 

ll. 75-81. Again a difficult and probably corrupt passage. The 
general sense is, however, perfectly clear; and the difficulty is much re- 
duced by recognising that mpémovra is the main predicate, and governs 
éuol; and that from dvaykav yap to aicay is an explanatory parenthesis. 
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The main sense is then, ‘ But to me (for I am forced by being a slave) 
‘tis fitting to put up with the deeds right or wrong of my masters, and 
keep down my resentment.’ , 

l. 75. dvaykav dpdimtoduy, ‘constraint environing my city,’ a graphic 
phrase, denoting the slavery, but suggesting the beleaguering host that 
brought it about. 

1. 77. MSS. give SovAtov és G@yov, early corrected to éo@yov ; but Con. 
suggested the insertion of py’, mending sense and metre very neatly. 

1. 79. This is the most difficult line. M reads mpémov7’ dpxds Biov 
Bia pepopévav aivécar mxpav ppevav atv-yos Kpatovan, which cannot be 
translated as it stands, though the general sense (as given above) is fairly 
clear. I have adopted the emendation dm dpxas (which the Scholiast 
must have read, as he explains it éfére rodrov énayypnyat Tov Biov); we 
might then translate ‘right or wrong ’tis fitting for me from my life’s 
beginning to endure, when they (my masters) act violently (are borne 
along with violence), curbing the hatred of my bitter heart”; but Bie 
<popévwy is very harsh, and I have adopted H. L. Ahrens’ Bia ppevav 
mikpov oTvyos Kparovon, ‘in my own heart’s despite, curbing my bitter 
hate,’ a much better sense. 

[Still dw’ dpya@s is suspicious : and possibly W.-M. is right in further 
simplifying thus: Sétara kal pr) dian’ apyas mpémoy Bia Pp. aiv., i.e. ‘’tis 
fit to obey the powers, in things right or wrong.’ This is the sense 
wanted: and Biov may have come from fig. | 

1. 81. Kpatovon, ‘ mastering,’ with its secondary construction of the 
accus., a construction as old as Pindar (é«parnoe “E\Aava orparéy Nem. 
10. 46) and used by Aesch, again, macay alav xpar® Supp. 255, ov xparet 
oraxuv ib. 761. 

1, 83. tUXats, dat. of occasion or cause, as 53. 

traxvoupévy, ‘ chilled,’ an Epic word, dAkipov Trop mayvotra: Iliad 
17.112. ‘Cold’ is a common Greek metaphor for ‘ miserable’; Antig. 
86, Alc. 354, etc. 


ll. 84-151. SCENE I, Part 1. 

Elektra asks the Chorus how to act and speak in offering the liba- 
tions; the Chorus in the dialogue bid her pray for her father’s friends, 
i.e. herself, the Chorus, and Orestes, and inyoke death on the mur- 
derers. Elektra, accordingly, prays to Hermes to help her by making 
her prayers heard by the Earth and those below, and then prays to her 
father that he may pity her, and Orestes may return, and vengeance 
befall their foes. 


1. 84. edOqpoves, ‘setting in order’; from the common use ed 00a. 
1. 87. For MSS. tvpw (M. has répw: m. conjectures T¥p8w) I take 
Io : 


NOTES. 


the nearer and better tf @@ (H. L. Ahrens). xySetous, ‘ fnouming or 
*funeral’ (from «780s, ‘ grief,’ one of its older senses: yéov nal «dea 
Avypa Il. 5. 156; so ended, ‘to mourn,’ xndeudv, ‘one who attends the 
dead’); so 538. 

1. 88. The MSS. xarevgoua would stand; but the deliberative is far 
more likely. 

1.92. méAavos, ‘stuff,’ ‘cake,’ ‘paste,’ is used of many liquids or half- 
liquids, as oil, honey, blood, foam, gum; and particularly of the stuff 
for sacrifice, made of honey, oil, and meal: ‘everything offered is méAa- 
vos, says Schol. 

1. 94. 08d’ dvriSotvat, ‘that he should give blessings in return, ...’ 
the question is ironical, as is, of course, also the still more bitter next 
line. [Bamberger’s io’ for 06’ (MSS. éo7’) is possible: it suits the 
next line: but in the cazstomary prayer (vépos) isa is not so likely a 
word as éo6A4.] 

dvtiSotvar is the ordinary inf. of oblique petition, depending on the 
general sense of @dcxw Tovmos. ‘Shall I speak these words, as men are 
wont, [bidding him] return?’ etc. 

l. 95. After this line Weil puts 91-92; it makes the sense a little 
smoother, but one does not in that case see how the lines should ever 
have got displaced; and it is not necessary. 

1. 96. Somep ovv, bitterly again, ‘as indeed he died.’ So Ag. 1171 
womep ovv €xet, ib. 607 ofavmep ody éAaxtre, 

1. 97. yamorov xvow, ‘a draught for earth to drink,’ AZors. 

ll. 98-99. ‘Shall I hurl away the vessel and go back and look not 
behind, as one who casts out pollution?’ The Schol. says that when a 
man purified his house he took the filth to the cross-roads in an earthen 
vessel, threw vessel and all away, and returned without looking behind 
him. So in the lustral rite, O.C. 490, the order is émetr’ dpépmev dorpopos. 

1. 101. Kowvdv €x0os voptfopev, ‘we hold a common hate.’ vopifey in 
its special idiomatic sense of a recognised or regular opinion or usage. 
Somewhat similar Bioy voulfwy 1003, ‘practising ;’ and again somewhat 
like it in another way, Oeods vopifer, ‘to recognise.’ A similar use is 
the Attic voyuitw, with dative, of such words as danguage, coinage, 
qualities, festivals, etc. 

ll. 102-104, Elektra adduces rather a common-place consolation. 
‘Speak your mind, fear not; you cannot suffer more than is fated.’ 

]. 105. €xots, MSS., SEXES, Jacobs., Blomf., H., Pal., Bothe, etc. It is 
not easy to choose, as €xers is more natural and vould easily be altered ; 
Zxots is quite good Greek and a little more subtle. This being so, it is 
best to keep the MSS, reading. ‘You may tell me, if you should have 
anything further,’ both Aéyous dv and éxous being delicate forms of speech; 
Aéyous dv a mild imperative and €xous putting it as a mere possibility. 
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1. 106. ool shows the reference to Elektra of the whole passage, the 
aidés, the TUuBos, the marhp, and the Acfw. In English it would give it 
sufficiently to say ‘the tomb of hy father.’ 

1. 109. The MS. reading, ceyvd, can only be construed as follows: ‘As 
thou pourest, utter holy words for those who love him,’ p6¢yyou cepva 
being then explained as a strained expression for émevxeo@at, which is 
substituted for it, 112. But there is no trace of ceyva used in this sense, 
and I have taken Hartung’s xeSvé (very near ged in uncials), adopted 
by Weil, Weck., W.-M., and strongly supported by the Schol. edga 
ayaea. 

l..111. atrqv for cavrqy as often in Trag. : pdpov Tov airijs olcba Ag. 
1297, dvdpa tov airis 1543. So Alc. 461, O. C. 853, 930, and even 
prose, Plat. Prot. 312 A, and comedy, Ar. Eq. 504, Lysistr. 1070. 

1. 113. ‘Consider this now thyself (think who Agamemnon’s friends 
are yourself, don’t ask me), for thou understandest.’ 

1. 114. ordoe, ‘company, ‘band;’ so o7dows mayxowos ade 458, 
ordots dua Eum. 311. She is thinking of Orestes, but is reticent. 

1, 116. ‘’Tis well, and right wisely hast thou warned me.’ The gentle 
phrase conceals her eagerness: so again in line 172. 

1, 120. ‘ Judge, or avenger?’ 

1, 122. tadra, ‘this prayer.’ 

poverty, the regular crasis for po-éoriv. So cotati pidos Ar. Ach. 
339, ov yap povotiv GAX’ dxovoréa Ran. 1180. 

1, 124. This line is found in the MSS. after 164, where it is absolutely 
unmeaning. Hermann discovered that it belongs here, where it explains 
the otherwise obscure xnpvgas. 

1. 124a. This line is defective in the MSS., the word before “Epp 
being lost. Klausen suggested dpnfor, generally adopted ; it is the natural 
word in prayer, Theb. 119, 179, Soph. El. 115. 

‘Help me, Hermes, proclaiming, that the powers should hear,’ etc. 
Saipovas KAvew is the oblique petition after knpvgas. 

1.126. [MSS. & éppd7ov, for which Swpdrwv is the obvious correc- 
tion. Others prefer Ahrens’ aipxaray ; not so natural with émoxémous. | 

1.128. ‘And having reared them, received again their fruit.’ dpa, 
from «v-, properly ‘ the thing contained in the hollow,’ so of the child 
in the womb commonly, hence xvéw. xv- is a fertile stem, describing 
the notion of ‘hollow,’ ‘bulgy,’ ‘rounded,’ and so ‘covering,’ ‘con- 
taining,’ (cavus, cumulus, caelum, Koidos, KALE, KUTOS, etc.). 

1. 129. xépviBas, properly, ‘lustral water’ for cleansing the hands in 
feasts and sacrifices and religious rites ; here apparently used by a figure 
for the ‘libations,’ which were ‘purifying’ in a different way. 

Bporois, ‘to mortal men,’ a poetical euphemism for the ‘dead,’ 
meaning Agamemnon. If Aesch, wrote P@rois, ‘the dead’, as Herm., 
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Dind. think, it is hard to see why any copyist should have altered it, or 
the Schol. explained it by vexpois. 

ll. 130-131. As it stands, if the text is not corrupt, émoikreipov 7’, not 
émoixreipovr’, must be read, and the meaning must be: ‘ Pity me and the 
dear Orestes,—as to how we shall rule the house,’ i.e. ‘Pity and help 
us to rule.” [Dat. common in Hom. with dvdoow.] But the construc- 
tion is very abrupt and unnatural, and there is most probably cor- 
tuption. There are three main lines of suggestion :— 

(1) If we read éroxreipovr’ with MSS., then the run of the line sug- 
gests, ‘I call on my father to pity me and Orestes and to do something, 
i. e. an infinitive is wanted and something is lost. So Hermann. 

(2) dvdEouev, ‘we shall bring back,’ Klaus., Dind., Pal., H., is to be 
rejected because (2) Elektra would have no hand in it, (6) it would 
be katdgoper (c) it would probably be és ddpous. 

(3) Pal. suggests, but does not adopt, ds dvdgwyev, ‘that we may 
rule;’” anon. followed by Schneidewin és 7’ dvaypov év dduos. This is 
the most ingenious, and (omitting 7’) is adopted by W.-M. 

In default of anything satisfactory it is best to keep the text as it 
stands and construe as above, provisionally. The displacement of the 
ve is common in all Greek. 

1. 132. tempapévor, ‘sold’ (Casaubon’s necessary correction of the 
meaningless mempaypevor), an expressive and contemptuous metaphor, 
“she has got rid of us and imported Aegisthos.’ [The comm. quote 
eénundAnua Kdnnepdpriopoa Antig. 1036; but there Kreon is really 
complaining of having been betrayed for money by Teiresias. } 

1. 133. mpés, one of the common poetic variations of id, ‘ by ;’ so dwé 
and é« and even mapdé are used. So again mpds Tivos Avkiwy 346. 

1. 135. dvriSouAos, lit. ‘in place of a slave,’ i.e. ‘no better than a 
slave.’ Aesch. is fond of these rather strange compounds, where the 
preposition dyré governs, not a word outside as usual, but (so to speak) 
the substantive with which it is compounded. So dvtimas Eum. 38, 
dyrixeytpov ib. 131, avTipepvoy Ag. 406, dvtnvwp ib. 443. 

€k Xpqpdtwv with pevyowv, ‘ banished from his wealth.’ 

1. 137. mévouor, ‘labours,’ i.e. produce of his labour; the kingdom 
and the wealth. So mAovrov tévos Pers. 751, ovTos Gras mévos (‘this is 
all they get’) Theocr. 21. 14, eaAdv ef re mova Pindar O. 6. 17. 

{péyo must be read for péra; the same mistake in Ag. 1270.] 

1. 140. oappwv is the quality opposed to all excess or indulgence ; 
here accordingly she is thinking of Klytaemnestra’s adultery, and means 
* purer,’ 

1. 143. Aéyw, ‘I ask” So emov is used regularly for ‘they bade.’ 

1. 144. MSS, have dixnv, ‘in retribution,’ a kind of acc. in apposition 
to the act. This is possible in itself, but dény, standing alone without 
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adj. or defining gen., is harsh and unlikely. I therefore take Scaliger’s 
Sik. 

[As both the MSS. have glosses suggesting the unmetrical dv7ixara- 
xraveiv in place of dvtixarbaveiv, Scaliger also adopts this,.correcting it 
to dytixaxraveiy, a syncopated form. This is tempting, as it avoids the 
change of subject; and Aeschylus does use syncopated forms, see 34. 
But the change of subject is not uncommon where the sense is clear: 
and with the MS. reading the form of the prayer is rather softened. 

ll. 145-146. These lines are suspicious, as (1) there is very little in 
them, (2) dpd in tragedy always means ‘curse;’ but if they are not 
spurious, we must at least read kaA‘js for kakfs in 145. Kady would 
then almost justify the special use of dpa, especially as dpdopa: in Ep. 
and Trag. is often ‘to pray for good things.’ It is natural that she 
should wish to end with a prayer for good. 

1. 150. kwkutots émav@ifev, ‘crown them with flowers of lamenta- 
tion,’ the acc. after the verb being either the ‘libations’ or the ‘ prayers,’ 
and it spoils the run of the lines to take ma:d@va after éwav6i¢ew, and is 
further not such good sense. 

Observe the rare absence of caesura, which causes some editors to 
suspect also these lines; but the sense is good and the diction 
Aeschylean. We have the same rhythm 493. 

1, 151. matdv is probably a joyfu/ hymn, here and Ag.645 used of lament, 
by a kind of poetic freedom or audacity. So Eur. Tro. 126, where, how- 
ever, orvyvés justifies the use, as also éy@pds tardy “Arda Theb. 868. 

Elektra pours out the libations, while the Chorus sing their short 
song. In doing so, she finds the lock of hair that Orestes has laid on 
the tomb. 


ll. 152-163, short Choric song. ‘Shed the tear for the king; hear 
me, my lord! O let the Preserver come!’ 


1. 152. dAdpevov SAopéve, ‘fallen for our fallen lord.’ A poetical 
conceit, but imaginative and not without pathos. 

ll. 154-156. Another difficult piece, very variously explained, and too 
arbitrarily emended. Herm., for example, completely changes 154 (read- 
ing mpos Eppa yas 7d5e Kedvév" kax@v 8), and alters 7 év yepoiv 160, to Te 
xept, merely to get strophe and antistrophe in the song. The piece is 
mainly dochmiac; but it cannot be made metrically complete without 
rewriting. It seems better, with Con., to make what sense we can with 
the minimum of alteration: reading dyos (certain correction for éA-yos of 
the MSS., as it is found in the Schol.), we get :—[‘ let fall the tear. . .] 
on this barrier against good and ill, to avert the cursed pollution, now 
that the libations are poured out.’ 

The Schol., except dyos, has the same reading as MSS. 
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The ‘ barrier of good and ill’ is a fine imaginative phrase for the 
tomb; the earthen mound seeming, in spite of all belief, to be a sense- 
less bar to love and hate alike. 

The gen. after €pvpa may be supported by épupa merod Call. Fr. 
142, €pupa modepias xepés Med, 1322. 

amétpotrov dyos, ‘ averting pollution,’ construction as in 23. daét- 
potrov agrees with ddxpv. 

The Chorus might mean (as Con. takes it) ‘to avert the pollution of 
the libations,’ the offerings of the murderess being in themselves horrible. 
But it is unlikely that the Chorus, who describe themselves as ‘mastering 
the bitter hate of their heart’ (81), would be so much more violent 
than Elektra herself, who has been content to pray for vengeance, and 
has abstained from all denunciations of her mother ; and, moreover, this 
lament is formal, and has been asked for by Elektra as part of the cere- 
mony (vépos) ; so that it would be out of place to call the libations just 
poured ‘a cursed pollution.’ 

I take dyos, therefore, more naturally as referring to the dream, and 
XoGv, gen. abs. - 

[It is perhaps, however, possible that there is a double entendre, the 
simpler meaning to reach the ear, the bitterer one the hearts of the 
audience. Such double meanings are part of the irony of tragedy; see 
Ag. 67, 69.] 

1.157. pot, dat. unusual after «Avecv, but not unnatural: ‘hear my 
prayer :’ the pronoun has the same relation to the verb in @ed 5é of éxAvev 
dps Od. 4. 767, though ‘prayer’ is here unexpressed. 

1.158. oéBas, voc., ‘august king,’ as Eur. I. A. 633 © oéBas épol 
péyorov “Ayapépvwr ava. 

1.159. tw. MSS. id ris which is rather harsh without verb: better 
read irw tis (Bothe) or i7w. The sense goes on:—whether human 
champion (déyjp) or god of war (“Apys), with bow or sword. 

1.161. év py, ‘in the fray.’ So we say ‘ in action,’ 

1. 163. ‘And thrusting in ¢lose combat his sword right to the hilt. 
avtékwtma used, according to Aeschylus’ custom, for ait} TH Kory, 
like airéroxos Ag. 137, avT6xOoves ib. 536, adtémpepvos Eum. 401. The 
phrase is not a mere turgid expression for ‘ hilted’ (Pal.): it describes 
the closeness of the conflict. 

Elektra here comes forward excitedly. 


ll. 164-305. SCENEI, Parvt2. Elektra has seen the lock, and asks the 
Chorus, the Chorus suggest it is Orestes’. She hesitates, excited between 
hope and misgivings. Orestes and Pylades appear just as she has found 
and identified his footstep. She still hesitates to recognise him, but is 
convinced by his showing her a piece of embroidery she had made for 
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him when a child. Orestes, after an impassioned prayer to Zeus, reveals 
the oracle which threatened plagues to those who failed to avenge a 
father’s death: and concludes with a resolve to obey. 


1.167. Her manner makes the Chorus see there is something strange 
which has happened. 

1.168. rao, ‘on the tomb.’ Epic use of local dat. as 87. 

Elektra here produces the lock of hair. 

1.171. ‘How shall I hear it? is only a more gentle way of suggesting 
‘let me hear it.’ Greek is full of such delicacies. 

1,172. For the optative see Appendix I. 

wAxjv €.00 of the MSS. has been changed by Dobree and Dindorf into 
mi évdés: but this spoils the sense, as it declares at once that Elektra 
identifies the lock as Orestes ;’ the very thing she is avoiding, and waiting 
for the Chorus to suggest. 

viv must be the ‘lock,’ not Agamemnon, as Linw. and Con. take it; 
for (1) there is no example of #elpecOai twa, ‘to cut hair off zz mourning 
Jor a person:’ (2) there is no mention-of Agamemnon for vv to refer 
to: (3) KeipecOa: xéuny is the regular constr. both in Homer (Od. 4. 198, 
24. 46) and Trag. (Eur. Tro. 1183, Phoen. 326). 

This instantaneous conviction of Elektra that it is Orestes, checked by 
the desire to lead the Chorus to mention his name first, is what has 
made this short dialogue at_first sight obscure, though in reality it 
is highly dramatic. The drift of it is as follows :— 

£1, ‘J have found a lock here.’ 

Cho. ‘What man’s, or maiden’s, hair?’ 

Ll. [impulsively]. ‘That is easy to guess.’ 170 

Cho. ‘Then tell me.’ 

El. [becoming reticent]. ‘There is no one to offer a lock but me: (so 
who can it be?)’ 

Cho. ‘True; for his family hate him.’ 

£1, ‘Look, the hair is like!’ 

Cho, ‘Like whose?’ 

El, ‘Mine!’ 

Cho. ‘ Could tt be Orestes?’ 

1,173. mpoorjKe, ‘it belonged,’ as his kin, i. e. Aegisthos and Klytaem- 
nestra, 

1,174. wat pay, ‘behold!’ as often. 

épémrepos by a natural metaphor for hair. Aeschylus is fond of 
the metaphor of‘ wings: so éuémrepa vaes Pers. 559, mévov rairov 
mrepév Supp. 328. 

1,176, avrotow jpiv, masc., according to the well-known idiom when 
a woman speaks of herself in the plural, 
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Observe jptv (by abridged comparison) for #erépais : a common idiom 
in Greek, e.g. xéyar Xapirecow Spo: so Ag. 894 mAciw (KaKa) Tov 
évveviovros xpévov: and below, 230, ovpperpoy TO o@ Kapa. 

1.177. Most edd. follow G. which reads 77, ‘can it be?’ The subj. 
is perhaps possible, though certainly unusual: but #v (Scholefield) is 
far more natural, And M. has 7% without iota subscript. 

1. 178. eiSopat, ‘ to be like,’ is Homeric, Il. 2. 280, etc. 

1, 179. kal w&s; ‘and how?’ is (like the English) incredulous: so 
e.g. Ag. 280, Soph. O. C. 73, 606, 1173, etc. 

1. 180. MSS. read matpés, which Tum. (followed by H., Bothe, Schiitz, 
D.) changed to marpi, which might have been miswritten into the genitive 
from the influence of xdpev. But just as we have Ag. 1387 =w7fHpos 
eixraiay xapwy, ‘a votive gift to’ (lit. ‘ of,’ ‘ belonging to’ the saviour), 
‘it is better to keep marpés here in the same sense and structure. 

émepe in this line emphatic: ‘he has but set a lock, a mourning 
gift, for his sire.’ kouptpnyv is best taken with xapiv. 

1, 183. kapStas may be, of course, gen. with kAv8aviov xoA ‘fs, ‘a wrath- 
billow of the heart ;’ but it is more likely the Epic gen. of place used to 
indicate the vegzow rather than the sfot, as Il. 9. 219 i{ev rotxov Tov 
érépoo, Od. 1. 23 of wey Bucopévov “Yreptovos, of 8 dvidvros, 12. 27 7) 
GAOds 7 én ys: and the common kovioyTes medioio. So Ag. 1056 éornrey 
éorias, Cho. 389 ppevos morara. 

1, 185. Why should the ‘ drops unchecked of the tempestuous flood’ 
(as she calls her violent burst of tears) be Sto, ‘thirsty?? The comm. 
give every conceivable answer: ‘draining dry’ (Wordsworth and Pal.): 
‘ thirsty’ for Orestes (H.) : ‘ making thirsty,’ ‘ salt’ (Klausen, Peile): read 
bubiew (Schiitz): duiw (Pauw): dia (Blom., Both.): ‘longed for,’ 
(Schol.) 

The last is surely right: The ¢hzrst is the sorrowful longing for 
Orestes, which is relieved by a stream of tears now that he has sent 
a sign. That the ‘ears should be called thirsty, and not herself, is a 
common poetic touch. Recent edd. rightly retain diyxor. 

1.187. €Amlow used very much like the English ‘expect’ (colloquial), 
meaning ‘expect to find.” There is clearly not any idea of hope. 

1. 188. Notice the quaint artificial phrase Seomélev éBqs, ‘is lord of 
this leafage,’ i.e. ‘owns this lock.’ 

1, 189. dAX’ obSe phy, ‘but neither indeed ;’ used in adding an em- 
phatic negative to a previous statement. Thus Theb. 809, ‘they are 
dead... and indeed not doubtfully slain, ob8 dppiréxtas poy Kareorody- 
pévor: Eum. 471,‘this matter is too great... 20r indeed is it lawful for me,’ 
obde pry épyol Gus, vw is again ‘the hair,’ as 172. 
 Li1go. ot8apés émdvupov, i. e. ‘nowise like a, mother.’ 

1, 192. ‘How confidently to affirm .. . —[I know not]:’ the principal 
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verb is omitted, or perhaps given by a pause and a gesture, as might be 
done easily on the stage. Such interruption of sentences is called dmooiw- 
mows. Cf. Ag. 498, 567, 1109. ‘ 

1. 193. &yAdiopa, ‘adornment,’ a quaint pretty word for the lock, 
which Soph. adopts El. 908 of the same thing. 

1. 194. catvowar, ‘I am flattered :’ the word is used Ag. 726 of a lion- 
cub, 798 of a false friend. 

By using the word éé (as well as caivoyar) the poet personifies Hope. 
Otherwise it would have been éAmié:. 

1. 195. evdpov’, ‘kindly,’ ‘gracious’ (the regular meaning of this 
common word in Aesch.), a beautiful word for ‘human.’ Auratus’ 
éuppov’, is less poetic though generally adopted. 

1. 196. Stws py *KLvUcodpy, the regular final use of the indic.: the 
Greeks say ‘in order that I did, where we say ‘in order that I might 
have done.’ See Appendix III. 

1. 197. ‘But that it might plainly have told me to cast away the lock 
... orif akin have shared my grief.’ It is surprising that any one can 
have found difficulty in this beautiful and touching passage. She con- 
ceives the lock, become human, either telling her to cast away the hair, 
if a foe’s, or sympathising with her grief. 

I take Paley’s excellent correction, ’sagjver, impf. of capnvéw, for MSS. 
oapnv7j. The verb is not known (which would account for the corrup- 
tion), but dacapnvéw is found; also Siacapéw: and the formation from 
capnv7s is just like evoeBeiv, edruxety, Svaruxeiv. 

[Wellauer’s <td od¢’ Av 7, which is adopted by several recent editors, 
seems unusually harsh Greek: 7v with two adverbs is unexampled. 
Moreover Paley’s correction has this advantage over all the others, that 
it keeps the same subject. | 

1. 200. dyaApa and tiwHv, acc. in apposition to the action, a common 
construction, e.g. Ag, 225 €tAa Ou7ip yevécOat . . . ToAC HWY apwydav. 

ll. 201-4. Herm. transfers these to the Chorus; but neither the plural 
kaAovpeba nor the change of tone—from sadness to pious cheerfulness— 
is at all unnatural in Elektra: indeed Elektra’s sadness is half dramatic, 
as she is really certain it is Orestes who has come and placed the lock 
there. Weil transfers them, needlessly, to come after 211. 

[Paley half approves of transferring to the Chorus, urging that kal phy, 
205, ought to be the beginning of a new speech. But «al phy comes 
where it is wanted, i.e. where a new point occurs to the speaker; and 
it is found in the middle of speeches Prom. 459, Pers. 406, Ag. 1188.] 

1. 202. otovor depends on eiSéras. The gods’ knowledge of their woe 
is a ground for asking help. 

1. 203. xp, ‘ we are to, i.e. ‘if it is our destiny.’ 

1, 204. yévour’ Gv omépparos, ‘might grow from a seed,’ gen. of origin, 
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like pntpds mépuxa. Metaphorical, of course, for great prosperity from a 
small beginning. 

ll. 205-210. This recognition by the footmarks has been attacked as 
unworthy of Aeschylus, and consequently suspected as spurious, by Schiitz. 
The question of its absurdity is one thing, that of its genuineness a wholly 
different one; and the fact that itis genuine is placed beyond doubt by 
the singular and well-known attack on the whole scene by Euripides in 
the Elektra 515-545. 

There an old slave finds the hair and bids her compare it with her 
own. She replies,‘ How can the hair be like?” The one a man’s, trained 
in the wrestling schools, the other effeminate with combing.’ ‘The slave 
then bids her measure her foot in his footstep; and she replies, ‘How 
can there be a footprint in the rocky ground? and if there is, a man’s 
foot is larger than a woman’s,’ Finally, the slave asks if Orestes has not 
some robe woven by her: she replies, ‘I was too young to weave; and 
if I had not been, he would have outgrown his baby-clothes.’ 

This attack, which follows Aeschylus point by point, proves the 
genuineness of the whole passage. 

As to its absurdity, the resemblance of hair is a perfectly legitimate 
and natural point in the tale; while Euripides’ remark about the 
palaestra is a laughable anachronism. ‘The resemblance of the foot- 
marks is certainly not reasonable; but the improbability is not a point 
for surprise in a poet to whom certainly ne one would attribute realistic 
detail. The signs were possibly traditional: though Soph. (El. 1222) 
has only one, a seal-ring. The broidered robe Euripides himself, 
with strange inconsistency, uses as the main and conclusive sign of 
identity in the Iphigeneia in Tauris, line 812 sqq. 

1, 206. mo8av with orlBor, Ssporor, ‘like his ;’ else the rest of the 
line is a somewhat flat repetition. 

1. 207. kat ydp, ‘for: what does this ‘for’ mean? ask the critics. 
Perhaps with Con. we may suppose the thought to be, ‘ Yes, they are 
like, for there are others here not like, probably a companion’s.” i.e. the 
difference of these others shows the likeness of these. Or perhaps more 
simply, ‘ Yes, it is he, for here are his companion’s footsteps,’ i.e. he is 
likely to have come with a companion. 

Here she puts her foot into Orestes footprints. 

1. 209. The suddenness of this line (no particle) may perhaps be due 
to her rapid action. The abruptness of the whole passage, which has 
partly given rise to the suspicions of it, is really dramatic. Tévovres are 
clearly the ball of the foot, so called because above the sinews are the 
prominent feature. 

Orestes appears from his hiding-place, accompanied by Pylades. 

1, 212. ‘Pray that henceforth thou mayest offer the gods prayers as 
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well fulfilled (as this), and prosperously obtain thy wish,’ a formal and 
rather overloaded way of saying, ‘Pray henceforth to be as successful in 
prayer as now.’ 

The meaning is certain, from the answer in the next line. 

1.214. éel continues the line before, ‘Since I now win from the 
gods—what?’ In English we should say, ‘Why, whatdol....’ yap 
is used in an exactly similar way. 

éxatu, not in its usual Attic sense ‘for the sake of,’ or ‘as far 
as concerns,’ either being out of place here; but in its Homeric and 
original sense ‘by will of, like Avs «nti, “Eppeiao éxntt, etc. So 
below 436. : 

1, 216. ‘Whom’ dost thou know I was invoking?’ When Orestes is 
before her, she can scarcely believe it is he. 

Notice the two constructions of odvorda, one following ody, the other 
the common construction of ofa. 

1, 217. €xmayAoupévny, ‘sore troubled for ;’ the word implies violent 
emotion, like the old English ‘astonied.’ 

1.218. mpds ti; ‘in what?’ lit. ‘as regards what?’ 

Observe kat in the incredulous or impatient question, as 179. 

1, 219. 68’ eipt, ‘I am here ;’ he has no need to say who he is. 

1, 220. aAX’ 4, of surprise, see below, 774. 

1. 221. atrod for éuavrov; so O.C. 965, O. T. 138, Phaedo gi C; 
and in the plural Eur. Bacch. 723, Heracl. 143, Thuc. 1. 82 7a atrav 
exmopi(wpeOa, See rit. 

1,222. év Kakotor. . . yeAdv, for the ordinary éyyeAay; the Greeks 
said ‘laugh in,’ where we say ‘laugh at.’ So Soph. Ant. 551 Kei yeAwr” 
év oot yer. 

1, 224. MSS. have 7a8’ éyw oe mpotvyérw; which will not scan. 
The simplest emendation is Prof. Murray’s 7ép’ for 748’: ‘am I then to 
declare thee as being Orestes,’ i.e. ‘to call thee boldly by the name 
Orestes?’ [Other suggestions are: Tadeo” éy@ mpooevvérw; ‘am I thus 
to address thee?’ (Arnold); but here rd5e is rather unusual, and the 
alteration is. considerable: and Weil’s more ingenious conjecture Tdde 
A€yw o€ mpouvyémew, ‘shall I deem thou sayest this as being Orestes?’ 
But the reading given in the text is better. ] 

1, 225. atrév epé go together, ‘Then when thou seest my very self 
thou doubtest.’ 

5 ll. 226-230. The MSS. have these lines in wrong order, placing 
tXvookoTotoa ,. . €pots next before caurijs...kdpa. It is clear that 
Oupmetpov TS o@ xdpq must refer to the hair, and I have therefore fol- 
lowed H., Dind. and most edd. in the necessary rearrangement. See 230. 

[Using the numbers of the text, we will give the MSS. order, which is 

as follows: 226, 228, 227, 230, 229, 231. Those who keep this order 
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{Klaus., Peile., Con.), are obliged to translate cuppeérpou 7G o6 Kdpa, ‘re- 
sembling thee in his proportions,’ ‘of your height or stature,’ a new and 
irrelevant improbability, and «dpa a most unhappy and confusing 
word !} ; 

1, 229. Most edd. read ropf, ‘the cutting,’ i.e. the place whence it 
was cut: ‘lay now this ringlet whence ’twas shorn,’ Mors. But the fact 
that the hair had been cut from the head of the man before her would 
not prove he was Orestes; hence I follow Hartung in reading képy: 
i.e. ‘put the ringlet to thy locks’ and compare. This was the point all 
through ; and so Eurip. El. 512 onépar 5& xairny mpooribeioa of Kou. 

1.230. The MSS. (and Scholiasts’) reading cuppérpov 7S o6 Kdpa, 
‘like to thine head,’ would naturally refer to rprxés as far as sense goes, 
but the intervening a5eApod makes it a little awkward. I have there- 
fore taken Schiitz’s cUppetpov, agreeing with Béorpuvxov. The near dded- 
pod would easily corrupt cvpperpor into the genitive. 

Note the abridged comparison, ‘ head’ for ‘hair of head;’ see 176. 

ovppetpos is objected to as an unfit word, when the likeness is of 
colour, not s¢ze; it isno doubt used rather loosely. We have other uses 
similarly loose in {dpperpov émos, ‘a fitting word,’ Eum. 531, ovpperpor 
mévo, ‘moderate labours,’ Isocr. 4 C. Besides, the resemblance of hair 
might be in shape of curl, manner of growth, etc.; and this would suit 
épdmrepos, mpoceiderat above. 

1, 231. Orestes shows her his embroidered mantle. 

1. 232. MSS. read eis 5é 0. yp., plainly wrong as it stands. Either 
suppose a line lost (H., Well., Pal.) or better read 48€ (Turn., Dind.) 

od0n, ‘batten,’ a flat piece of wood to drive the threads close in 
weaving. 

O@npevov ypadyv. It was common to embroider beasts on cloth or 
tapestry. Odysseus had a cloak with a dog hunting a fawn worked on 
it, Od. 19. 227. Herodotus mentions a cuirass (3. 47) of flax, ‘ with beasts 
woven in.’ In Eur. I. T. 812 Iphigeneia has worked a picture of Atreus 
and Thyestes quarrelling about the golden ram, etc. 

Elektra here spreads her arms and embraces him in a transport of 

SY: 

1, 233. évSov, i.e. ceavrijs, ‘refrain thyself ;’ the opposite idea we have 
in the word éxoraots, and our phrase ‘beside oneself.’ Also in éerAnoow, 
as here. 

1. 234. @Ardrous, bitterly, ‘our dearest’ as they ought to be by 
blood. 

1, 236. He was looked for with tears; he was the only hope of the 
house, both as the one son of Agamemnon and as its deliverer and 
avenger ; and all this is given in this powerful and splendid line in four 
words, ‘Thou long-wept hope, heir and deliverer.’ 
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1,238. tésoapas poipas, ‘fourfold love,’ Mors., lit. ‘four parts or 
shares’ of love. He is (as Schiitz suggests) clearly adapting most 
happily the idea of Andromache’s touching appeal to Hektor in 
Iliad 6. 429 :— 

"Extop, dtap ov pot écor matip Kal moTvLa pnTnp, 
Hde Kaciyvyntos, ov 5é por Oadrepos mapakoitTns. 

[Herm.’s change of the beautiful @ teprvdv dupa, ‘O face beloved,’ to 
dvopa, does not seem an improvement. dépya is natural enough, Aj. 977, 
Alc. 733.] 

1, 240. matépa te, ‘both father’ and mother, she was going to say; 
but the idea is developed; ‘My love for mother falls to thee.’ 

1, 242. There is no second sister Chrysothemis, as in Sophokles’ 
Elektra. Iphigeneia dead, Elektra is alone. tr P€.69S fro Orn, 

1, 244. pévov, ‘only,’ is much less abrupt and harsh than pdvos* xparos 
ze of the MSS. especially as M. has a colon after oéBas pépwr. 

1, 245. Lalso read cot for wou (with Stanl., Schiitz, H., Pal.); it is far 
more likely Elektra would pray for her brother than herself especially 
as she prays for Might and Justice, i.e. the successful murder of Kly- 
taemnestra. 

1. 247. yéwvav ebvw, ‘the orphan brood,’ splendid and certain emenda- 
tions of Turnébe for the corrupt yévvavv of the MSS. 

The ‘eagle’ is rightly taken as a reference to the sign of the ‘two 
eagles and the hare’ (Agamemnon and Menelaos destroying Troy) 
given in the first chorus of the Agamemnon. 

1, 249. éxt8vys. So Kassandra calls Klytaemnestra (Ag. 1232) ‘an 
evil beast, a basilisk, a Scylla,’ etc. 

1. 250. ‘For they are not full grown, to bring to the nest the father’s 
spoil,’ i.e. such as he bore. 

The MSS. évreAns has been corrupted from évrede?s to suit the other 
corruption Ojpa marpda. [The Schol. has ove gore yévva évredns, ore, 
showing that he too had the corrupt évreAjs before him. | 

1. 254. dpdw, for Elektra was as lonely and miserable as an exile; so 
she herself says 133 mempapévot . . . dAwpea. 

ll. 255-257. Observe the natural primitive superstition of an appeal 
to the self-interest of the divine being to save the pious offspring of a 
wealthy house. Somewhat comparable, though less grossly material, is 
the spirit of the cry, ‘The dead praise not thee, O Lord, neither all they 
that go down into silence.’ 

ll. 258-261. The accumulation of images is characteristic; but the 
thought is the same in all; ‘if you let us perish, you will lose our 
service.’ (For ojpara cf. Il. 8. 244 aierov .. . TeAeedTaroy meTENVaV.) 

1, 262. xoptfw, in its original Epic use, ‘tend,’ ‘take care of;’ kduoce 
de MnveAdreaa Od, 18. 322, évducews éxdurCe ib. 17, 113. 
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1. 265. Saws (yh) with the future in Attic is regularly used with 
fearing verbs, and verbs of precaution (dpa, napackevd(w, émpedodpat, 
etc.). It is, however, occasionally, as here, employed in the strictly final 
use (which is closely connected with the other two; as is obvious 
when we consider that originally Saws c. fut. means ‘ how he shall,’ 
énws c. subj. ‘how he may:’ and when we compare the English use of 
in order that not, lest, for fear lest). 

Instances are dmws pr vd éorar Andoc. Myst. 1. 6. 38, Sms Bacane 
Ar, Ran. 1120, 8nws gavnoe Vesp. 528, Smws Oowacdpecda Eur. 
El. 836. 

Here the sentence being final naturally reverts to the subjunctive. 

1, 266. yAaoons xdpw, an expressive phrase, ‘for the sake of tale- 
telling,’ ‘for love of babbling.’ The phrase is something like the Latin 
animt causa in its form. 

1, 267. dtayyeiAy mpds, common pregnant construction of verb of 
rest with prep. of motion, ‘go and tell the rulers.’ 

1, 268. ‘Dead in the pitchy ooze of the funeral-fire;’ the graphic 
detail expresses well the hate which gloats over the vivid picture of 
their dead foe. The ‘pitch’ comes from the pine, regularly used in the 
funeral pyre. 

1, 270. tep@v, ‘to pass through,’ i.e. ‘to meet,’ ‘to undergo.’ 

1, 271. ‘ Wintry woes in my hot heart;’ the adjectives involve a com- 
mon Greek metaphor, and are, of course, intentionally antithetic. So 
Soph. Oeppyy éni wvxpotor xapdiay éxes. Note that the prep. td 
depends on the subst. dras, a rare licence in Greek. 

1, 274. A€yev, ‘bidding,’ as often. 

1. 275. ‘Maddened by loss that robs me of my own.’ daroxphparos, 
a strange adjective, ‘removing wealth,’ ‘robbing of wealth.’ 

1. 276. <(Else) with my own life he said I should pay for it,’ for 
leaving his commands undone, that is. 

diXos in its Epic use, applied to a man’s own body or soul; pidrov 
Hrop, pidos Oupds, pidra yovvarta, pidroy Aa1por, etc. 

ll. 278-296. The general sense of this fine but difficult passage is 
quite plain; it is the plagues and terrors that come on those who fail to 
avenge a murdered father. It is, however, as Con. has shown, clear 
from 291-296 (where the infinitives are all present and the negatives ov) 
that Apollo is issuing the oracle generally, of all people in Orestes’ 
position ; compare Tois TovovTos 291, 5éxecOar ove ovddvew, which, if 
it were Orestes alone who was being debarred from human intercourse, 
would be pyre. It is a general statement, not a particular order. 

This explains the difficult Bporois 279. The duty (of avenging a 
father) is proclaimed by Apollo ‘to all mortals,’ and Bporois is governed, 
as it surely must be, by mfavoxwy eine. 
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Again vy in the same line is certainly wrong. Indeed, whatever 
view we take of the passage, ygv is wrong. It is clearly wrong if the 
oracle is general, as we do not want then a specifying pronoun. But it 
is no less wrong if the oracle (as usually taken) is special; for then it 
would be por or éuof. Elektra has nothing to do with it; the order is 
given to Orestes; cf. mére:pu 273, adtév pe 275, ei pay Tétro8a_ 298,—all 
singular. 

Having cleared the ground we proceed to comment in detail. 

ll. 278, 279. Svodpévev peidAvypara, the MSS. reading, is variously 
taken, ‘woes such as to rejoice enemies,’ Schol., Klaus., Both. ; ‘suf- 
ferings sent to appease the furies,’ Schiitz, Weil.; and various in- 
genious renderings contrasting ‘mortals’ who don’t suffer with ‘us’ 
who wll, Con., Peile., Pal., Dav. _ 

But all these are really forced and incredible. Aeschylus in the phrase 
is plainly speaking of evz/ things, and some direct expression, not a cir- 
cuitous enigma, is wanted. The best proposed is Lobeck’s, adopted by 
Herm., Weckl. W.-M., pnvipara, very near the MSS. 

In the next line, 299, I again adopt Herm.’s very ingenious and 
simple tds 8 aiv@v vdcouvs: no mistake being commoner in MSS, than 
the confusion of ¢€ and a1, and M. having here suggestively v@v with 
no iota. 

aivGv, in its original sense ‘telling,’ as Ag. 99, 1482, Frag. 290, 
Soph. Phil. 1380. The meaning is then :— 

‘For he spake proclaiming to men the visitations of the wrathful 
powers below, and again of plagues telling,’ etc. 

Observe 7d pév...pyvipara, tds 52... vdcovus, the article separ- 
ated from the subst., really an Epic usage, where the article is still 
demonstrative. Cf. rd 8 énwyxero xpdAa Geoto Il. 1. 383, and Ag. 1056 
Ta pev yap... €arnkev Hdy pHdra. 

1, 280. érapBarfipas with Aeyfivas, ‘leprous ulcers mounting on the 
flesh,’ MZors., a splendid and bold expression. 

Notice the Epic syncope again -auBar- for -avaBar-.; cf. 34. So 
éravTéd\Aa 282. 

1, 282. képoas, prop. ‘temples,’ here ‘hair on the temples.’ Aesch. 
is speaking of premature old age due to disease, of physical decay ; not 
(as Schol.) of being aged by suffering. : 

1, 284. After this line MSS. read épOvra Aapmpov ev oxdtw vwpavT’ 
dppvy, a line which will not construe here. [Con. and Dobr. make it agree 
with Agamemnon, and read ¢wveiy in 283: ‘that he (Ag.) seeing clear 


Ee 8. 73 xepopven, MSS. xaipoyvon: 172 Kelparto, MSS. xelpero: 
86 yeveode, M. yevéoOar: 306 potpar, M. poipe: 410 mémaATa, M. mend- 
Aare: 474 épiv, M. aipety: 1008 aiat, MSS. éé. 
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in the dark summons the Furies ;’ quite impossible without any mention 
of Ag. Others (Weckl. W.-M.) suppose a line fallen out.] 

_ Accordingly, Herm, transposes it to its right place after 287. No 
doubt it was misplaced to justify the yap of 285, by some one who did 
not see that the ‘visitations of the Furies’ ave these ‘madness and nightly 
terrors.’ 

1, 286. mpootpotratwv, ‘suppliants for vengeance,’ here, as Ag. 1587. 
Elsewhere it means ‘ suppliants for purification,’ and is used of the guilty. 

év yévet, loosely constructed with mpoorpomaiay mentwxdtwy, ‘mur- 
dered men of the kindred,’ i.e. akin to those who ought to avenge. 

(It cannot be ‘murdered by a kinsman;’ for Klytaemnestra was no 
‘kindred’ to Agamemnon.) 

1. 288. ép4vra agrees with the object, unexpressed, but clear from the 
context; the kinsman who is slow to avenge. 

‘Seeing clear, through moving his eye in the dark;’ a powerfully 
effective line, suggesting the terrors of the nightly vision. 

1. 289. Kat SidKeoPar, the MSS. reading, is stronger and better than 
the common emendation d&:m«era, a reading which is very unlikely to 
have been altered to the infin. 

The infin. is consecutive or epexegetic, a common const., esp. in 
Aesch., e.g. ppoveiy peréyvw Ag. 221, méumovot pdroyos maryava . . . Kal 
mpov’ umepBaddAcw ib. 307, Tis Wde madvds . . . Ewerta dAdaya Ad-you 
Kapety ib. 479. 

The sense is ‘so that his tortured body is driven from the city.’ 

améAews, gen. of separation, without prep. either alone or in the 
verb; an Epic use. 

1, 292. etvat, impers., ‘it is not’ for them to share, i.e. is not allowed. 

petacxetv, ‘to share,’ ‘to have part,’ usually gen. of thing shared, 
dat. of person shared with; ‘part’ or ‘share’ usually not expressed ; 

here we have pépos expressed. So Ag. 507. 

dtroomdvSou AiBds, ‘the draught that loves the offering,’ only a 
fanciful way of saying ‘the draught for offering.’ 

1, 294. ovAAvew, prob. (as the Scholiast) ‘to lodge with.” sxaraddw 
is often used in the sense of to ‘put up’ at a place; the notion being 
‘unloosing’ your horses probably; so the full phrase Od. 4. 28 xaradv- . 
gopev inmous. 

[The other interpretations offered, ‘ to embark with’ (H.), ‘to help in 
expiating’ (Blomf.), are forced and inappropriate.] 

Observe one negative omitted : as Ag. 532 Tdpis ove cuvreArjs mdAus, 
Phil. 771 éxévra pyr’ dxovra; and so Shakesp. Sonn, 141 ‘But my five 
wits zor my five senses can dissuade,’ etc. 

1, 296. taptxev9évra, ‘dried;’ being used properly of fish, meat, etc., 
it contains an expressive and bold metaphor. 
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There is a certain grim effectiveness in using the word which pro- 
perly describes drying for preservation as a metaphor for the withering 
and shrivelling of destruction. In fact aks raptxevOévra is a kind of 
oxymoron, it suggests ‘an ill embalming.’ 

1.297. This line is best read as a question, which dpa suggests: for 
though dpa may be used in poetry for dpa, and so is not necessarily 
interrogative, the absence of any particle in the next line makes it read 
more smoothly as an answer to a question. Otherwise yap is rather 
wanted. 

1. 301. wpés, adverbial, common from Homer down: ‘besides.’ [Our 
English word 400 is exactly the same; it is differentiated from the prepo- 
sition /o.]_ This-is more likely than to read with MSS. mpoomeé(e: in 
one word. 

1, 302. +d ph woAttas... wéAew. The 7é is particularly common 
with the consecutive infinitive: 7d phot’ ad&is pnd dvactiva pérav Ag. 
569, 70 pi) BeBaiws BrAepapa ovpBareiy ib. 15, TO ph mabeiy wéAw 
Iba bu 7a. 

1. 303. evSdg@ ppevi might go with the verb. ‘Should with their noble 
heart bow thus to two women:’ but probably Aeschylus meant ‘ who with 
noble spirit overthrew Troy,’ the use of dat. instr. with a subst. being 
justified because dvactarfjpas is equivalent to rots dvacrhcavtas. 

1. 304. The ‘two women’ are Klytaemnestra and Aegisthos, as Schol. 
tells us: the latter is addressed as ydvar Ag. 1625 (according to the 
most probable interpretation). 

1. 305. py, ‘his heart,’ Aegisthos’. 

Tax’ eloetar, ‘he shall learn,’ i.e. by destruction, a common and a 
natural form of threat. So yvdoe raya Ag.1549. Paley has a good 
list of instances, including Eur. Suppl. 580 ywwou ov: again Heracl. 65; 
elcopat, ib. 269. 

The gen. sense is ‘if he is not a coward let us fight, and then he shall 
learn to his cost.’ 


Il, 306-478. THE Koppés, or choric lamentation answered from the 
stage. The general sense is as follows :— 

Anapaests (306-314). ‘Fates, accomplish; let blood be shed for blood, 
and the doer suffer.’ 

Strophe 1 (315-323). Ovestes. ‘ Father, how can I send light to thy 
darkness? Yet lamentation is some boon perchance.’ 

Str. 2 (324-331). Cho. ‘The spirit of the dead yet lives: the guilty 
shall be known: a deep lament for the dead helps the vengeance.’ 

Ant. I (332-339). /. ‘Hear us, father, exiles and suppliants: alas, 
woe is great!’ 
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Str. 3 (340-344). Cho. ‘A lamentation may become a triumph-song.” 

Str. 4. (345-353). Ovest. ‘ Would thou hadst died before Troy: such 
a death were a light sorrow.’ 

Ant. 2 (354-361). Cho. ‘Yet he is great below, attendant on the 
gods of Hades: as he was king of kings on earth.’ 

Ant. 4 (362-371). £/. ‘Not before Troy: but the slayers should 
have been thus slain, far away.’ 

Mesodos (372-379). Cho. ‘Vain is wishing: but the sound of the 
double lash is heard: the victory is the children’s.’ 

Str. 5 (380-384). £7.‘ Zeus, send woe on the sinner: the end comes!’ 

Str. 6 (385-392). Cho. ‘Let me sing a triumph-song: why should 
I hide my resentment against the guilty?’ 

Ant. 5 (393-399). Or. ‘When will Zeus bring down his hand? hear, 
earth and those below.’ 

Ant. 3 (400-404). Cho. ‘One bloodshed brings another.’ 

Str. 7 (405-409). £7. ‘O powers below, see the relics of the 
Atreidae! how helpless and outcast !’ 

Ant. 6 (410-417). Cho. ‘My heart is now darkened, now lightened 
with hope.’ 

Ant, (418+422). Or. ‘What shall I say? my woes? Though she 
fawn, they are not soothed: my heart is implacable.’ 

Str. 8 (423-428). Cho. ‘I mourn in the fashion of the East.’ 

Str. 9 (429-433). 72. ‘ What a burial! a king unattended, a husband 
unlamented !” 

Str. 10 (434-438). Ov. ‘The dishonour she shall pay.’ 

Ant. 10 (439-443). Cho. ‘He was mangled : intolerable horror.’ 

Ant. 8 (444-450). /, ‘And I was away, chained up like a savage 
dog: hearken, O father!’ 

Ant. 9 (451-455). Cho. ‘Let the tale sink through yourears. Come 
to the combat with inflexible wrath.’ 

Str. 11 (456-460). Or., £1, Cho. ‘ We pray thee, father.’ 

Ant, 11 (461-465). Ov. ‘The struggle will come.’ Z/. ‘Gods, be 
just.’ Cho. ‘I tremble: fate waits, but will come.’ 

Str. 12 (466-470). Cho. ‘O bitter woe, and bloody stroke, and 
stanchless wound !’ 

Ant. 12 (471-475). Cho. ‘There is a cure to stanch it, to follow up 
the bloody feud to end.’ 

Anapaests (476-478). Cho. ‘Hearken, gods below, and send victory.’ 


1. 307. reAeurav, ‘that it may end,’ i.e. ‘ grant that,’ the inf. (and acc.) 
of petition with the princ. verb omitted, a common constr. TeAevrdw is 
usually intr. in Aesch., Ag. 635, Cho. 528, Pers. 735, Suppl. 210, 297. 
1. 308. petaBatver, ‘is turning.’ At last Justice is coming over to their 
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side. The thought is perfectly natural, though not perhaps logically 
correct. Paley aptly quotes Ag. 778, where Justice is said ‘to leave 
guilty homes for the pious.’ 

1. 310, teAcloQw, we should say ‘let reviling be given for reviling :’ it 
is the retribution that is accomplished, but the slight strain of phrase is 
effective. 

1. 311. mpdccovaa, ‘exacting,’ a special sense, common in Aesch. So 
mpdxtap Ag. 111, pévoy mpdgavra Eum. 624; and middle, dtipwow 
mpaccopeva Ag. 700. 

The ‘loud cry of justice’ is the words ‘ reviling for reviling and blow 
for blow.’ 

1, 313. Spdoavr maQetv, ‘the doer shall suffer:? he is quoting the 
proverb in the tersest and most epigrammatic form : hence the obscured 
construction, The full form would be [‘it remains,’ ov ‘it is due’ or 
“destined’] for the doer to suffer:’ as we find Frag. 456 Spacay7 yap rot 
nal madely dpeiAeTat. 

1, 314. tae is the proverb just quoted. 

1, 315. The MSS. read aivérarep, ‘hapless father’ (like S5Ucynrep Od. 
23. 97, both in the meaning and form of its termination, instead of the 
ordinary adjectival -térwp, -unTwp), but the word is dubious: and the 
Schol. Seva radu is strongly in favour of aivoTrabés. 

ll. 315-320. The best sense is got by taking rvxopw’ dv odpicas 
together. 

‘O hapless father, by what word or deed could I chance to waft to 
thee where thou liest a light to countervail thy darkness!’ So Peile and 
apparently Paley. 

(Others, as Con., Herm. take rvxoup’ ay with papevos and fégas, ‘ Should 
I be right in saying?’ too frigid a meaning for the impassioned lament. 
He is not thinking of the right word to say: he is beating against ‘the 
barrier of good and ill:’ he wants to reach and help him, and cannot.] 

1. 316. Notice ddpevos, Epic middle, very common in Homer. 

1, 319. Some edd. continue the sentence to dvripoipov: ‘ what can I say 
or do... asa light to balance thy darkness?’ But it is better separate : 
‘light is opposed to darkness’: i.e. we are far away yet our cries may 
reach thee. 

[The MSS. read isoripo:poy, which is half way between iodporpov and 
dvripopov. Most recent edd. rightly prefer the latter, as the Schol. 
évaytiov points to dyripo:por. | 

1. 320. Notice épolws, ‘all the same,’ i.e. ‘none the less,’ in the sense 
of dpyws, whose derivation is similar. So Pers. 214 oabels 8 dpotws 
Thode Kopavel xOovds. 

1, 321. KékAnvrat agrees with the. predicate ; common with verbs of 
being, becoming, being called. So 'Thuc. 4. 102 7d ywpiov bmep ‘Evvéa 
‘Obdot exadoivro, Plat. Rep. 422 E éxdorn airay moras eiot méumoddat: 
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and in Latin the well-known line amantium irae amoris integratio est 
MermAndrs 3.37.73. 

Sense: ‘but nevertheless a glorious lament is counted a boon to the 
Atreidae of old.’ 

kéxhnvrau is pathetic: ‘men say it is a boon, and we will give it: but 
it does not satisfy Jove which wants to reach and help him,’ 

1. 322. mpooPo8dpous, bold use of adj. He means ‘the former Atreidae 
of the house.’ 

1. 325. tupés, i.e. ‘the funeral fire. 

1, 328. dvadaiverar 8° 6 BAdmTwv, ‘the guilty is brought to light.’ 
The Chorus generalise while encouraging: ‘ The dead are not powerless, 
his spirit lives: the children lament him, the murderer is exposed.’ 

They speak of the murderer being ‘ brought to light,’ but the term is 
hardly appropriate to this case, where the guilty are known: the ‘ex- 
posure’ is here the vengeance. 

1. 330. These two lines, as they stand in the MSS., can only mean 
literally, ‘The righteous lament for fathers and parents, raised loud and 
high, tracks out [the guilty], taking 76 Gy (in its ordinary sense of 
‘utterly’) either with watever or with aypiAagpys. And the best sense 
we can make of this is to regard it as an imaginative way of saying ;— 
The same faithful love which duly watls the dead shall duly avenge him. 
So that it really repeats the thought of the line before in another shape. 
But the last five words read very harshly in the Greek, and, with all 
allowance for Aeschylus’ enigmatic diction, there must be corruption. 

The Schol. has two notes here— 

(1) Qntet 70 dvTiTipmpeicdar: ‘seeks out vengeance.’ 

(2) Syms odt hpepel h puxn (nrel yop mayTeAGs Tapacoopéervn Tv 
éxdixnow : ‘yet his soul is not at peace: for sore troubled it seeks ven- 
geance.’ 

Both notes point to an older text with some acc. to pareve, meaning 
‘vengeance:’ and this is doubtless concealed in the corrupt 76 wav. Herm. 
(Lachm., Klaus., Dav.) read foray, ‘the sinking scale’ of retribution: 
very obscure. Schiitz proposed rowdy, Bothe, still better, réarow’, which 
I have adopted. [Prof. Murray’s é« dixav parever 70 wGy is good. | 

The rest of Schol. (2) looks like a different text altogether: unless he 
had our reading and misunderstood it to mean ‘the cry of the fathers 
sore troubled,’ which perhaps is the source of his strange note. 

Mr. Verrall’s ingenious répor ignores the scholion. 

1. 335. [It is better to take the obvious correction tot o° émripBuos 
of the natural MSS. corruption rot émutupBidiors: a correction which 
Hermann adopted and completed from Schiitz, but has now abandoned 
to make the antistrophe answer to the strophe in syllables. But ay éxadev 
is metrically equal to rot o° ém-, and that is probably enough. | 
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1. 339. odk atpiaxtos dra; ‘Is not doom unconquerable?’ atpiaxros 
from Tpid¢w (pels), ‘to throw thrice’ in the wrestling bout, the three 
throws being necessary for victory. The word and metaphor are 
favourites of Aesch. So zpiaxrhpos tvxmy, ‘having found his con- 
queror, Ag. 171: Tav TpLdy Takiopdtev Eum. 589, 5d rpidv drddAvpar 
Eur. Or. 434. 

1. 344. veokpGra, lit. ‘new-mixed,’ i.e. ‘once more united.’ Several 
comm, say the metaphor is from the pledging-howl of friendship or 
treaty, as Aesch. has veoxp@ras orovdds Frag. 325: and L.S. quote from 
Athenaeus (grammarian 3rd cent. A.D.) veoxpds (kparnp) as the name of 
a drink used at cementing friendships. 

But ‘to mix’ is.such an obvious and common metaphor for friendship 

(Eur. Hipp. 257 pAiav dvaxipvacda, Her. 4. 152 pirlae ovvexpnoyoar, 
7. I5I giAiny ovvexepdcayto) that we need not suppose a reference, 
directly or consciously, to the customs of drinking or libation. 

koptoevev (ay carried on from 340), lit. ‘ bring,’ so ‘ escort,’ ‘ wel- 
come.’ [Some prefer, perhaps rightly, ¢iaAnv veoxpara kopiCor (Scal.).] 

1. 346. mpds, poetic for ‘ by,’ see above, 133. 

1. 348. Sopidunros, ‘subdued by the spear,’ is Hermann’s probable 
correction: Téuvw is, however, used in the Iliad for ‘to wound,’ 13. 501, 
16. 761, so I have left the MSS. Sopitpyrtos. 

ll. 350-351. Taking Wellauer’s excellent 7 év for re, which restores 
the metre (v — — four times repeated), we construe, ‘and making thy 
children’s life glorious in the- streets (of the city).’ émlarpemroy, ‘that 
which turns men to look on it’ (or passive, ‘ which is turned towards’), 
and so ‘conspicuous,’ the Lat. sfectandus ; a word Aesch. uses again in 
the same sense, Suppl. 997 étiotpemrov Bporois. 

[é xeAevOas might go with réxvwy, ‘in the paths of thy children, 
(Butl., Blomf., Pal.), but that leaves ériotpemrov more obscure, and is a 
needless repetition of ai@.] 

1. 353. Sdpacw evpdpyrov, ‘a burden easy for the house to bear,’ as 
being a noble death and not a horrible and ignominious one. 

1. 358. tupdvvwv. Pluto and Persephone, the rulers of Hades: so 
the Schol. rightly explains. 

1, 360. [The third pers. is better here, as H. has shown, having been 
altered to second by copyists who thought Orestes was still speaking. 
This is strongly confirmed by #vs of M. and 7s of G., showing traces of 
the old right reading.] 

popipov .. . Bdktpe, ‘of those who fulfil their appointed place with 
might of hand, and with the sceptre they all obey’ (lit. ‘mortal-per- 
suading’) : a stately periphrasis for ‘kings,’ the sense being, ‘On earth 
he was king of kings, and so below he is greatest.’ 

Observe the Epic licence of mmAdvrwy for rév mmAdvrwy, common in 
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Aesch., e.g. mapaBao. Ag. 59, Tv GAdvTwy Kal KparnodyToy ib. 324, 
tiovras ib. 706. mmAdytwy remains however highly suspicious, with its 
strained meaning and construction: and possibly Dindorf’s wepaivwy (or 
some such participle) is more likely.] 


1. 366. reOadOar, i.e. @pedes. The omission is less harsh, as Bet 


is continuing the wish of Orestes’ stanza, though modzfyeng it. Jat. 

[reO0apOat is a necessary correction of Tafel for ré@aya:, which with 
v7 is not Greek: it is rendered certain by schol. which notes omission 
of dperres.| 

1. 368. There is a gap u—in the metre here. Con, ingeniously sug- 
gests ptAots, which fills the gap, explains the gloss Tots éxeivwy in the Med., 
and gives a good sense to otrw. ‘Sooner ought his murderers to have 
been slain thus by their friends (as Agam. was), so that one should hear 
afar of their deadly fate, knowing nought of these troubles.’ The last 
sentence is a weary wish that the retribution was not left for them. 

otAows is in Epic constr. with Epic word Sayjva, e.g. Il, 22. 40 
Tnrciov dapun. 

[The sentence is, however, harsh: my is abrupt after marep vocative ; 
and though schol. points to the reading and rendering given above, there 
is room for doubt. ] 

1. 370. twa muvOaveoGar, the consecutive use of the acc. and inf. 

1. 373. The Hyperboreans were imagined by the early Greeks to be a 
people living in a mild and fertile region ‘beyond the north wind,’ very 
quiet, peaceful, virtuous, and happy. So tzepBopéoy means ‘ blest.’ 

1. 374. Svvacat yap, ‘for thou canst,’ i. e. as the Schol. explains, ‘ for 
it is easy to wish.’ 

1. 375. GAAd.... yap in its idiomatic and elliptical sense, ‘ but (cease) 
for.’ 

papayva is ‘a scourge:’ the word occurs [Eur.] Rhes. 817. 

The general sense of what follows is taken variously. (1) The ‘ double 
scourge’ is by some (Schiitz, Peile, Bothe, Dind., and Schol.) thought 
to be the ‘double affliction’ of the two, brother and sister, viz. the 
death of Agam. (376) and the impiety of the king and queen. The 
Chorus are then dwelling on the gloomy side of things. (2) Others take 
the ‘scourge’ to be the appeal to the dead, lashing up the sluggard ven- 
geance as it were (Con., Da., Klaus.), or even more literally, ‘the beating 
of the breasts’ (Pal.). The Chorus are then encouraging, as before. 

The latter view is surely nearer the truth, But it is better to take the 
‘scourge’ in the more appropriate and natural sense of the coming ven- 
geance on the two guilty ones ; and the sense will then be— 

‘But (cease) for the sound of this double scourge draws near: these 
have helpers already beneath the earth (and so more powerful) : the hands 
of the rulers, these loathly ones, are defiled: the victory is the children’s.’ 
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But the insuperable difficulty in the way of this interpretation is the 
last line, macot 5% pGAdov -yeyévnra, which cannot really be translated 
at all, according to the ordinary usage of Greek : there is no doubt it 
is corrupt. Perhaps the least improbable of the suggestions made is 
Schémann’s, to read xépes odx Soi. oTuyepdy TovTav mGotTi padrov 
yeyévnta; but both the order of the words is harsh, and the sense is not 
really forcible. 

1, 381. dparépawv, ‘thou who sendest up;’ general description, as 
Bporav shows. 

1. 383. tAqpove in its other sense, ‘bold,’ ‘ wicked: Soph. El. 275 93 
dde TAhpwv ore TH pudorop adverts, ib. 435 €t pi) TAnpoverTaTn ... 
éBdaore: both times of Klytaemnestra. 

1. 384. Instead of finishing as we expect, ‘send Doom upon the guilty 
mother,’ she breaks off, as it were with a sudden shrinking from the 
direct imprecation, and softens it into a prophecy— but on her, mother 
though she be, yet vengeance draws nigh.’ 

Spws is used idiomatically and elliptically; the full thought would 
be xalmep Toxedow ovo Guws TeXeirat. For the plural roxetou see 419, 
688. The conjecture of Merkel, réo101, is ingenious, but needless. 

[It also suits the Greek to take it quite differently, as a savage burst of 
triumphant vindictiveness : ‘ Yet to the parents the end is coming.’ But 
the other seems on the whole better.] 

1. 385. The MSS. wevenévr’ dAoAvypov is unmetrical, and it can only 
mean ‘a triumph-song over the blazing pine wood ;’ but it is audacious 
even for Aesch. to call this ‘a pine-wood triumph-cry. Those who take 
it so refer to the savage wish of the Chorus above 268, ‘Whom one day 
may I see dead in the pitchy ooze of the funeral fire.’ I read ukdevra, 
‘piercing,’ conjectured by Dind.: but the word is very doubtful. 

[Schol. has the obscure comment mavnyupixdy Aaumpdv : perhaps he 
meant ‘a brilliant eulogy’ and took weve. in a metaphorical sense. If so 
it is a good instance of the desperate interpretations sometimes adopted 
by these old scholars. ] 

1. 389. €uaas, ‘anyhow;’ ‘ whether I hide it or not, azyhow it is there.’ 

ll. 389-391. Taking Hermann’s oiov for Oefov, and kpadtas for xapdias, 
we get the following sense: ‘Why should I hide what thought flits any- 
how within my soul; and before my heart’s prow a bitter wrath blows, 
a fierce hate ?” 

$pevds is the vague local gen. See 183. 

The bold images ‘flitting,’ ‘the prow of heart,’ ‘the blast of bitter 
wrath,’ are quite Aeschylean. For the first, cf. Ag. 976 de(ua mpoorarh- 
prov kapSias morGra: for the third, Ag. 219 ppevds mvedy dvcceBH Tpo- 
Talay. Klaus. aptly compares Iliad 21. 381 dina dé oguv ert ppect Oupds 
anro. ; 
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The repetitions ppevds, xpadias ; Oupos, orvyos ; moTara, dntar; are 
not unlike the poet. 

Ihave taken the reading which makes best sense with least altera- 
tion ; but ofoy is certainly harsh. 

1. 395. dppiOadfs (GaA-, ‘bloom,’ ‘ flourish’), means originally ‘rich,’ 
“prosperous ;’ applied, Il. 22. 496, [? genuine] to the boy who has rich 
parents living, opp. to the poor orphan, Ar. Av. 1737 to “Epws. So in 
bitter irony dupi0ad7 xaxots Ag. 1144. Here it means ‘mighty.’ 

1. 396. kapava, ‘ their heads,’ the two guilty ones. Saitas, ‘striking.’ 
It is a mistake to suppose (with Weil) that the aor. part. is necessarily 
past ; it simply describes the act, the time being fixed by the sense and 
context ; e. g. Od. 5. 374 GAl Kdmmece xElpe TeTAGCGS. 

1. 397. mora yévorto xapa, perhaps best taken ‘May Faith be re- 
stored to our land,’ i.e. a true bond of loyalty, instead of hatred, 
suspicion, tyranny, bloodshed. So Ag. 651 7d mord, ‘their loyal bond.’ 

1. 398. é, ‘from,’ i.e. ‘after,’ ‘instead of,’ like rupAds éx SedopKoros, etc. 
Not ‘ Justice I demand from the wicked,’ as Schol., which is hardly so 
likely a use of é€; but ‘ Justice after Wickedness.’ 

1. 399. T@ xOoviwv re tYpat, a certain and beautiful correction for the 
corrupt MSS. See crit. notes. ‘Earth and honoured powers below,’ 
tipai abstr. for concr., like the Epic Bim ‘HpaxaAnein, etc. So Pers. 641 
TG@ re ral dAdror xOovioy dyepoves, ib. 629 Ta re cal “Epp, Baoded 7” 
évépwy, and the same again below, 405, in Bamberger’s emendation. 

1. 400. ‘ Blood for blood,’ as before, 312. 

1. 401. xupévas, Epic passive (non-thematic) aorist, consisting of stem 
and -pévos, like pOi-yevos, nrd-pevos, av-pevos, KTi-pevos, dvq-pEvos, dp- 
pevos, etc. 

1. 402. Aovyéds, properly ‘Pestilence,’ used twice by Aesch. for 
‘Slaughter,’ here and Supp. 679. 

‘Slaughter calls on the Fury, bringing for those slain of old woe on 
woe.’ The sense and construction are simple, with the needful altera- 
tion Aovyos “Epiviv for Aovydv “Epids. [Klaus., Pal., Wellauer vainly 
try to keep the MSS. reading, involving various strained and clumsy 
constructions, of mapa ... dry. The Schol. had the same corruption 
and made dryyv subj., Aovyov obj., of émdyouoay. Impossible.] 

1. 405. The MSS. give mot mot 57, veprépov tupavvides ; which makes 
good sense, but is not metrical, and the Greek is rather unusual (see 
882). I take Bamberger’s sure emendation, méro 64 v. 7. 7.’, ‘O earth 
and kingdoms of the powers below!’ exactly the same invocation as 
Orestes’, 399, and the right metre. 

motrou is exclamation like mamat ; 5@ is Doric for yj; and méma 54 
occurs Ag. 1072, 1076. 
1. 406. I take H.’s reOupévav, replaced by, what is probably a gloss, 
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pOtpévew in MSS,, altered for metre’s sake in Med. to the hopeless word 
~0epévwy. [Perhaps Hartung’s repapévwr is right.] 

‘Behold ye mighty curses of the slain!” a fine line. 

1. 407. +a Aowwd, ‘the remnants,’ a fine tragic word for Orestes and 
Elektra. 

1, 408. Swpdarwv dria, ‘outcast from their home.’ 

1, 411. kAvovgav by an irregularity (anacoluthon) for #Avovo7q. So 
Pers. 914 AéAvrar yap euay yiwy pdpn...éo1ddv7’, Soph. El. 479 daeoré 
pot Opacos KAvovoaY. 

1, 414. mpos émos with KeAawotrat, cAvovcg being added epexegeti- 
cally, ‘ My reins_are darkened at the sound, while I hear.’ 

1. 415. The MSS. read :— 

or dv 8 abr énadkes 
Opapéaréotacey axos 
mpos TO daveicbai por KadAa@s. 

The general sense is plain: ‘But when hope comes it removes my grief.’ 
In the MSS. @papéa is not a word at all, and pds 76 faveto@a: not Greek, 
the future being inadmissible. The best correction by far is Paley’s :— 

bray 8 abr én ddxns ewapn pe 

[éAnts] adméoracey ayos 

mpoopaveiod por Kadas. 
€MAPH for @PAP€ is an extremely small alteration. éAmis is due to 
Blomf., and »’ to Con. The other comm. either leave impossibilities or 
make larger alterations with less success*. ‘But when Hope again 
strengthens and uplifts me, it sweeps away my sorrow, dawning brightly 
upon me.’ 

1, 416. dtéornoev, gnomic aor. 

1. 418. tUxoupev dv, ‘should we be right;’ see 14. 

1. 419. Tekopévev, ‘parents,’ i.e. ‘mother,’ like roxetor 384. The 
word is the Epic middle aor., common in form 7réxero in Homer. 

1. 420. The absence of pronouns makes this obscure, and it has been 
variously taken; but the sense surely must be: ‘Though she flatter, 
they (the griefs) are not soothed: for, like a savage wolf, our temper 
from our mother is implacable.’ 

[Others (Muller and Davies) take ék patpés as=parpds, ‘her temper,’ | 
and mapeott catvewv, ‘ we may flatter.’ But Orestes had no thought of 
conciliation; and é« parpés must be in its regular sense of descent; and 
the point of the ‘ wolf’-simile is the ative fierceness handed on from 
mother to son, like the young lion in Ag. 727 daéSec¢ev 400s 7d mpds 


‘ H. rewrites both this and the strophe: Kl. retains faveioOat; reading 
a pd ppyy: Schiitz, Bothe, read @paceia, sc. ®! Dav. has a’ 6pG féa: 
> . aia > > * 
Well. has éwadxts Opacéa: Weil has Sray 8 abr’ émaAdnés, sc, Eos KAU! 
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toxéwy. Weil again has é« parpés [‘unsoothed] dy our mother;’ and so 
the Schol. (who think it is Agamemnon she tries to soothe); but neither 
is natural. ] 

1. 422. Here the Chorus beat their breasts and heads. 

1.423. ‘I strike a Persian blow (upon my breast), and like a Kissian 
mourner.” 

“Apvov. Aria was a district of Persia (part of Khorassan and Af 
ghanistan). So Arian means‘ Persian,’ the name being indeed a Persian 
word meaning ‘noble,’ and often forms part of Persian names (Avio- 
barzanes, Avz-mares, Avz-aramnes, etc.). 

Kiootas. Kissia was a part of Susiana. 

So the captive women mean ‘I wail in Eastern fashion.’ 

Observe the past tensés éxo~a, jv, of an action only just over, So 
commonly in tragg. 7péuny, egayny, HoOnv, emjveca. 

1. 425. ‘And my lifted hands you might see wandering to and fro, 
with clenched blows rained in quick succession, from above, from far 
above . ..,’ the accumulated adjectives in true Aeschylean style; ef. Ag. 
154,192, 222, etc. 

1. 430. Batats év éxsopats, ‘in a foeman’s burial.’ 

1. 434. The MSS. read 76 ray dripws, which is supposed to mean, ‘’Tis 
all a tale of dishonour thou hast told ;’ a strain of construction hardly ad- 
missible. Mr. A. W. Verrall (Journ. Phil. 9. 143) proposes ingeniously 
tapav aripov, ‘a felon’s burial. I have preferred rapds dtipous, a 
simpler phrase (cf. dvas dripous 443); but the clue is the right one. 

1. 436. ‘By favour of the gods,’ as 214. 

1, 438. voadioas, ‘when IJ have slain him.’ vooi¢w, properly ‘ to put 
away ;’ one of the numerous euphemisms (natural in all languages) for 
‘to kill”? So Eum. 211 fis dvipa voopian. Cf. Theb. 983. 

1. 439. épacxaAtcOn, ‘ was mangled,’ (the second person of MSS. must 
be wrong.) The Scholiasts and old grammarians tell us of a strange 
superstitious practice, that when a man was treacherously murdered his 
extremities were cut off and tied under the armpits and round his neck, 
and the sword wiped on his head; the superstition being that this acted 
as a charm or purification (!) against his just vengeance. So Soph. 
Elektra, 445-6 (quoting no doubt from Choeph.) : 

éuacxadicOn Kami AovTpoiow Képa 
nnAtoas éfépagtev. 

1. 440. ‘And as she dealt with him so she buries him,’ i. e. insulting 
the dead, 

émpacee is a kind of grim euphemism for the mangling. 

1. 441. ktioat, ‘to make;’ no doubt the original reading; M. has 
been altered. See crit, note. 

1, 442, aidvi, ‘life,’ as often. 
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1. 444. Most edd. assign this to Elektra, to whom it surely belongs,; 
H. to half the chorus. 

‘I was far away, dishonoured, of no account...’ is a complaint 
pathetic in Elektra’s mouth, meaningless in that of ile Chorus. 

1. 446. MSS. read puxod & apepxros, which some construe, ‘ shut! off 
from the room’ (where Ag. was slain], others (Shilleto, Con. ds shut off z7z 
the inner part.’ The latter is clearly the sense, as xexpuppévn and Kuvds 
dinnv show ; but then we must read pvx@, for no Greek could say pvxod 
apepkTos ay any sense but ‘shut off from the puxds.’ (The instances 
Con. quotes for the gen. are irrelevant, katéxAnoav Maxedovias and 
épréwy éynexAevapévous : it is the dé here which is conclusive.) moAv- 
owois is the right form, cf. dows. H. reads rodvoivov. ; 

1. 447. ‘I gave forth [tear]-drops more ready than laughter.’ Notice 
the strained and somewhat artificial phrase. ‘ More ready than laughter’ 
is a pathetic meiosis; the phrase touchingly suggests how far in 
laughter she was. 

1. 450. One foot is wanting here; some supply [catow] év ppeciv. 
But as it is addressed to her father, why not mwarep at the end? That 
would be more easily lost. 

1. 451. ovvterpatvw, used of ‘boring so as to meet another cavity ;’ 
‘sink the tale through thine ears,’ i. e. let it sink. 

1. 452. hovx@... Baoer, ‘ with thy mind’s silent step... The bold and 
vivid images abruptly succeeding are very characteristic of the poet. 

1.454. MSS. read 7d 8 airds dpya pabeiv. (1) Some construe dpya 
subst. (Dav., Schol.), ‘the rest learn with wrath,’ pa6ety inf. for imper. 
This is very harsh. (2) Others (Schol., Klaus.) take dpya, verb. ‘ The 
rest he himself (Ag.) is eager to learn,’ i.e. ‘You have heard the 
sin; the rest (the vengeance) your father waits for. Not bad sense, 
but hardly suitable here, where Ag. is treated not as the helpless sufferer, 
but the powerful spirit whose aid is invoked. 

Read therefore (3) with Scal., H. and most edd. épya imper., ‘The rest 
desire thyself to know;’ a significant hint to be up and doing with his 
own hand; which gives a far better sense to aités. 

1. 455. Ka@qKew, ‘to come down’ to the conflict ; so xaraBfvar 727: 

1. 457. kexAaupéva, ‘weeping,’ like the Homeric perfect (of the 
middle-passive) dedexpupévos. It occurs again deponent 731, passive 687. 

1. 458. ordots, ‘troop ;’ see 114. 

1. 459. dkovoov . . . poAdv, the time of the participle being after the 
verb, as Hom. Od. §. 374 adil kammece xeipa weréaoas. The real fact is 
the aorist part. gives the act, but the ¢ime has to be inferred from the 1 
context. See 396. 

1 460. Evv Se Ass Epic tmesis, common in trag. So Ag. 450 oe 
adryos épret, 944 brat Tis dpBvAas Avor. 
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1. 461. ‘Justice with Justice,’ as though to see which is the stronger 
and truer’ justice ; perhaps not without a sense that the death of Aga- 
memnon also a kind of Aéxa, as it was blood for the blood of Iphigeneia. 

1, 462, Hermann’s dixas is very ingenious, as it supplies a reason for 
the omission in the MSS ;—AIKQC AIKAC being read as -AIKQC, The 
phrase then means ‘decide the plea of right:’ diac (plural) being the 
opposing claims, as Ag. 813 dixas Geol xAvovTes : and so the word Sixas 
suits the last line admirably. 

1. 464. péver madar, ‘has long been waiting.’ 

A skilful touch; the Chorus, as sympathetic spectators, shudder at 
the deed of blood impending. The poet is extraordinarily powerful in 
making us feel the shadow of evil or misery cast before the event. 

1. 466. The two next stanzas I give with the majority of edd. (Schiitz, 
Blomf., Well., Dind., Day.) to the Chorus, as it is hardly likely either 
Orestes or Elektra would recur to lamentation after the prayer 
(456-460). 

’ At the same time Hermann’s idea (which Pal. adopts) that the first 
stanza is sung by half the Chorus, the second by the other half, both 
joining in the anapaests (476-478), is tempting and possibly right. 

1. 467. tmapdpovcos, ‘harsh.’ mapa in the sense of ‘amzss,’ as in 
napappwy, Tapacnpos, TapaKotros, etc. 

The metaphors from music are very common with the musical Greeks ; 
cf. dpougos, TAnMpeAns, eupedns, cUppwyvos. 

1. 470. SvcKardmavorov, ‘stanchless’ (/7o7s.), evidently met, from 
wound, The next line takes it up. 

], 474-475. For MS. a:wpava:pew Hermann reads Sidney épevy, Klausen 
&” pay épw. The latter is nearer to the MS. and some recent edd. 
adopt it. But Hermann’s gives a clearer and fuller sense, explaining 
as it does what the deos is: and ®dy is not wanted with aivarnpday. 

‘The house has a cure to stanch these woes, and not from strangers 
without, but from themselves (Or. and El.], to follow out the feud of 
blood,’ another clear appeal to the avengers, like 454. 

1.471. €pporov, lit. ‘with lint in (the wound),’ i.e. ‘stayed’ or 
“stanched ;’ so €uporoyr dxos, ‘a stanching-cure.’ For the medical meta- 
phor cf. Ag. 17 évréuvew, and below, 539 aos Topatov. [But the phrasing 
is obscure and strange; the text is doubtful.] 

1. 475. ‘To the Powers below this chant is sung;’ and they end 
accordingly with three anapaestic lines calling on the x@dvio1 to send aid. 


ll. 479-584. SCENE 2. Orestes and Elektra combine their prayers 
to their dead father, and to earth and the Powers below. 

Then Orestes asks the reason of Klytaemnestra’s offerings ; and the 
Chorus reply: ‘She dreamed she bare a serpent, and suckled it, and it 
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drew blood with milk from her; she awoke affrighted, and sends the 
libations to propitiate.’ 

Orestes hails the omen: ‘I am the serpent; I shall slay her.’ He 
proceeds to arrange the plot; Elektra is to go in; Orestes and Pylades 
to appear as Phokian strangers: if excluded to wait; at last to slay 
Aegisthos. 


1. 480. MSS. read airodpevos, which will construe as passive, but is 
not so likely as aitroupévm med. 

1. 482. vyetv, ‘to escape’ from prison and peril, ‘the plots of Aegi- 
sthos,’ as Schol.‘says. 

0dpov is a suggestion of Hermann; the word is wanting in the 
MSS., but cannot be recovered with certainty. mpoo@etya: is commonly 
used with Avrnv, mévov, Kakdr, etc. 

1. 483. Satres, i.e. the ‘funeral feasts,’ which Agamemnon had not 
received, as his murderers would naturally not offer them. 

1. 484. evSelmvors (adj.), éuavpots (subst.), xvuowrots (adj.) are best 
taken together as one phrase. Translate, ‘At the rich banquet of the 
reeking sacrifice.” [‘ Unhonoured by sacrifices,’ as some take it, is wrong : 
it would be dripos éumripav. | 

[Con. quotes from old scholars a statement that evSemva was the 
name of an Athenian festival in memory of Erigone, daughter of Kly- 
taemnestra and Aegisthos, and supposes a reference here to that. It 
surely would be a peculiarly inappropriate allusion.] 

For the Ionicism xtfotar’, Day. quotes drolaro Theb. 552, éxow- 
(otaro Pers. 390, 451, pevgolaro ib. 369, €xPapotaro Supp. 754. 

1, 486. wayxAnpia, ‘sole inheritance,’ used of a woman’s portion, Eur. 
Ton 814 ot yjpas Kat oy napadaBov rayKAnpiay. 

1, 487. yapyAfous, ‘at my marriage;’ it is the condition of the 
promise. 

1. 490. 5é 7’ (MSS.), might be defended as Epic; but 8€ y’ (H.) much 
more likely. 7 

edpopdov, imaginative personifying epithet. 

1. 492. Katvifw, prop. ‘to handsel,’ ‘to use for the first time.’ The 
same word is found Ag. 1071 xaimoov Cvydr, * put on the new yoke :’ so 
here, ‘remember what strange mantle thou wast snared in’ referring to 
the cloak which Klyt. threw over him when she slew him (Ag. 1382). 
This is more likely than the MS. reading @ o’ éxatnoav. 

1. 493. The MS. reading (see crit. note) has no caesura, and being 
a separate sentence is less forcible than the reading here given. 

1, 494. aioxp&s BovAevroton, ‘ shamefully devised.’ 

1. 496. piAtatov 76 adv Kdpa, ‘thy dearest head,’ displacement of the 
article. So Eur. El. 1006 pasapias ris offs yepdés, Or. 86 paxdpids 0 6 
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ods méots. From a comparison of these instances, it would seem to be 
a special idiom in ‘2¢les and addresses; like the English ‘good my 
lord. 

1. 498. The MSS. 8AdBas will only construe ‘ Give them (our foes) the 
like wrongs to suffer ;’ which repeats the sense of the line before, and 
makes the next line feeble, if not meaningless; and moreover the 
omission of €x@pots or rots 5€ is extremely harsh. I take Canter’s AaBds, 
adopted by many recent edd. from Hermann to Wecklein.  épolas 
AaBas AaBety is ‘to take the same grip;’ an expression used of wrestlers, 
who, when the bout was mdecisive or they got out of the ring, were put 
back into the same position. Plat. Phaedr. 236 B rept pév rovrov, & pire, 
cis Tas Spotas AaBds EAnjAvOas, Rep. 8.544 B thy airiv AaBiv wapexe. 

Orestes prays therefore to resume the contest as his father left it, i.e. 
a death struggle with Klytaemnestra and Aegisthos. 

l. 502. If we retain yévoy we must translate, ‘Pity thy daughter and 
the father’s child,’ and understand ‘the father’s child’ to be the ‘son.’ 
An old superstition that the son was specially the offspring of the father 
(Arist. Gen, of Animals, 4. 1) is quoted: but this is out of place here. 
Read yéov, with Pauw and most edd. 

1. 503. Some edd. give 503-4 to Orestes, 505-7 to Elekt., 508-9 to 
Orestes : but AoiaGiov Bojs (500) is against this. 

1. 505. KAnSoves owrhpror, ‘Memory’s voices that preserve’ (JZors.). 

1.506. dyouc., ‘keep up.’ The children keep up the memory as the 
corks do the net. 

1. 507. tov é« Bubod, the idiomatic pregnant construction, as though 
for Tov év Bv0@ éx BvOo0d, ‘Saving the flaxen mesh from sinking in the 
deep.’ 

So Ag. 538 «ipug... xaipe Tav dnd orparov, Soph. El. 135 rov eg 
Alda marép’ avotaces, and with adverbs ray éxeiOev dyyedos Ar. Av. 
1168, ray évdobey Tis eloeveyxarw Plut. 227. 

1, 511. Lit. ‘A payment to the tomb for its unbewailed chance,’ i.e. 
‘for its dirge denied’ (JZors.). 7¥pBov may be governed by rvx7s, but 
perhaps it depends on riya. [The Schol. explains dvoipderov as wodv- 
Opvantou, ‘famous ; probably a mere mistake. ] 

1, 512. Spav karapPworat dpevi, ‘thy heart is set to do:? lit.‘ thou art 
set right in thy heart to do.’ 

1. 513. Satpovos, ‘fortune.’ 

1. 514. €w Spdpov, ‘out of the course,’ i.e. ‘amiss,’ A common 
metaphor. é« dpduov Ag. 1245, fw dpdyou Pr. 883; and below, Cho. 
1022. 

1. 517. povotvn, ‘feeling,’ ‘the dead that could not feel it.’ So Ai. 
553 €v TO ppovely yap pndev HdoTos Bios. 

1. 518. eixdoan, lit. ‘guess’ or ‘compare,’ i.e. ‘explain,’ ‘understand.’ 
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1. 519. 8 displaced: so motov xpévov 5€. .. Ag. 278. 

M. has 7d5e corrected to 7é5¢: some edd. read rade ra 5Hpa (with 
stop at d@pa, not at rade): but though this gives 5€ its usual position 
the lines are better as in the text. 

ll. 520-1. tis ékxéas... patnv 6 pdx8os ; a natural form of anaco- 
Iuthon. So Ag. 1008. . . dxvos Badav ... ovx edu Sdpos, Theb. 681 
...OdvaTos GS avtoxrévos, ovx eo ynpas Tovbe. Some call this ana- 
coluthon zominativus pendens. So Soph. O. C. 1150 Adyos 8 bs éumén- 
Twke ... cupBadrod yvwpnv. It might perhaps better be called the 
provisional nom., the sentence taking ultimately a different turn. 

1, 521. Adyos,. ‘the saying: he is clearly quoting a proverb. 

1, 528. wot; we should say ‘where?’ It is really a pregnant constr. as 
though the tale #zoved on to its close. 

1. 529. dpptoat, ‘she anchored it,’ i.e. ‘laid it to rest.’ Another 
example of Aeschylean bold imagery. [No need toalter. The Schol. 
read it and explain it.] 

The constr. is acc. and infin. depending on the notion ‘she dreamt’ 
(€5o¢e), or perhaps rather on the general idea of the ~arration (Adyos). 

1. 531. pafév, a Homeric word for the woman's breast (occasionally 
the man’s), which occurs nowhere else in Trag., the Attic form paords 
being used instead. So many edd. read paoréy here, especially as it 
occurs again 545, 897. But Aesch. may quite well have used the 
Homeric form in one place ;-and I follow Bothe, Klaus., Schiitz, Well., 
Peile, Con. in keeping it. 

1. 532. otvyous, ‘the hateful beast.’ So Klytaemestra is called 
atvyos Peay Cho. 1028; and the Furies, Eum. 644. 

1. 533. i.e. [Sit was wounded, } so that,’ etc. The answer is elliptical, 
but not obscure. 

1. 534. ‘Not in vain has her lord sent this vision’ is the best way of 
taking it, as the predicate is clearly odro paraov. (SoSchol., H., K1., Pal.; 
Day., Schiitz, Butl.). If Orestes had meant ‘It is a true vision of a man 
(i.e. of myself),’ adv5pés would have been the predicate, and would have 
been more to the front. [Martin’s dv 768 oy. 7éAXox is ingenious. ] 

1. 536. [The Schol. explanation dvéAaypay makes the correction év§Gov 
for MSS. dv7A6or certain. ] 

1. 538. KySetous, 87. 

1. 539. dkos topatov is best taken with Schol. as ‘a cutting cure,’ i.e. 
“a cure by cutting off,’ and so ‘a surgical cure,’ a ‘skilful or complete 
cure.’ So din ropata Suppl. 268, #ro xéayres } Tépovtes Ag. 849; fre- 
quent in Plato, Gorg. 480 C répvev pat cdev, 521 E répvow re nat ndav, 
Prot. 354 A xadors kat roy: and Toudw, ‘to need the knife,’ Soph. Ai. 582. 

[The form of the word from royh hardly admits of the other sense 
‘shredded cure,’ i.e. ‘medicinal herbs,’ see Ag. 17.] 
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1. 542. kptvw, the proper word for ‘interpreting’ a dream: cf. Pers. 
226 évumviay xpitys, Ag. 981 ducKpitwy dveparwv: and the compound 
évetpoxpirns. 

ovykcAdws exe, ‘it fits.’ 

1. 544. The MSS. read the corruption otpecenGoacnapyavnraAci(ero, 
emended by Porson to ovis éuoto. onapydavots wmrAiero, near the MS. 
and the sense required: it is here adopted. Some prefer Metzger’s 
ovis én dud ondpyav’ HArediCeTO, certainly most ingenious. 

1. 546. iAov, ‘sweet.’ Orestes hates and is going to slay Klytaem- 
nestra; but the mother’s milk is ‘dear’ or ‘sweet,’ as nature and mother- 
hood are. A subtle touch of poetry. 

1, 547. dpoi tapBer, ‘in fear :’ so dupt pé8w Eur. Or. 825, appt Oupd, 
‘in anger,’ Soph. Fr. 147. 

1. 548. The meaning plainly is that ‘to dream of giving suck to a 
monster means violent death :’ the snake is to reach her breast. 

[No need to understand Biaiws again with éOpee (K1., Pal., Dav. 
following Schol.), which is indeed impossible. The Scholiast’s inter- 
pretation is confused and artificial.] 

1. 550. «retvw, prophetic pres., like dypet Ag. 126. 

1. 551. tepackétov, ‘my seer:’ the leader of the Chorus is to confirm 
his interpretation if he agrees. 

1. 553. MSS. rovo8 év 7, ‘to do ove thing,’ an unlikely way of speak- 
ing; moreover he would not call Orestes and Elektra rovod’: so I read 
(after Blomf., D., Franz. Con.) rovs pév te trovetv, ‘some to do, others not.’ 

1. 555. tTaoSe, the Chorus, The apparent ambiguity would be easily 
avoided on the stage by voice and gesture. 

1. 557. MSS. read 5dAw re «ai, which must be wrong. I take 86Aovor 
Hartung, preferred by Paley. So 888 ddAos dAovpEO. 5dAm ye (Pauw) 
is also possible. [Others try to justify the re “ai by saying they connect 
d6Aw and év rad’T@ Bpdxw: quite impossibly clumsy, as that would require 
ddAw TE Kal Bpdxw. | 

1, 560. mavreAq odyny is only stately Aeschylean for ‘ full equipment,’ 
i.e. with all things necessary for the part he is to play. 

1. 562. Eévos te kal Sopvfevos Sdpwv, ‘A stranger at once and ally of 
the house ;’ dopvgevos describing the friendship of mutual help and pro- 
tection in fight. Orestes was to pretend to be an emissary of Strophios 
the Phokian (Pylades’ father), who is called by the same name dopifevos 
Ag. 881. 

[Sopvgevos is however strange, as it hardly suits the story he actually 
tells (677) when he does come: he is there no representative of Strophios 
(the ‘ ally’) but a casual traveller taking a message. ] 

1. 563. Hoopev is no doubt right, the regular word with porn being 
iéva in prose and poetry. The MSS. ofcopev has very likely come from 
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yA@ooay pépev 581, which simply means ‘to carry a silent tongue,’ and 
is no parallel. 

1. 563. Tlapvqotéa, ‘ of Parnassus,’ the famous mountain near Delphi 
in Phokis. It is properly spelt with one a, and the 7 is Ionic. 

1. 565. wal 84, dramatic particles, literally meaning ‘and there,’ ‘there 
now!’ ‘now then,’ etc., used idiomatically when a case is put or supposed, 

‘and suppose no one... would receive us.’ So xa? 87) dé5eypar Eum. 894, 
xat 87) TeOvaor Eur. Med. 386, Kal 57) mapetkey Hel. 1059. 
atSp4, properly ‘ bright :’ so literally pacdpotor . . . dupact défacbe 
Ag. 520: here ‘ glad,’ ‘cheerful,’ metaphorically. 

1. 566. Satprovdw, ‘to be afflicted by heaven,’ daipwr. 

1. 567. émeedfewv, ‘ conjecture ’ the reason of our lingering at the gate. 
In English we should say, ‘ so that the passers-by shall marvel and say.’ 

1, 569. mUAatot, instr., ‘with the gate:’ i.e. ‘close the gate against 
them.’ 

1. 574. This passage has been confused by the commentaries. 

kat’ 6p0aApovs Bade? must be a tmesis: Badef can only be so con- 
strued. If this is so, it puts out of court those comm. who take kar’ 
épOarpovs like card oréyua (Bothe, Bl., Scholf., K1., Well., Con.). The 
alternatives are then reduced to two :— 

(1) With Davies to keep épet and translate— 

‘ Orif he shall after come face to face with me, and say—ay, I tell you, 
and let fall his eyes on me—before he can say “ Whence does the stranger 
come?’’... épef being interrupted and taken up again by mplv .. . ciety. 

The sense is fair; only caraBdAdw more naturally means ‘ cast down,’ 
the opposite of looking a man straight in the face; and Davies’ explana- 
tion that Aegisthos would be on the high threshold aéove Orestes is far- 
fetched. Aeschylus is hardly so subtle. 

I prefer then (2), with most edd., to make the slight change dpe? for 
épet and translate, ‘Or if he shall afterward come face to face with me, 
and lift, I tell you, ay, and cast down his eyes, before he can say...’ etc., 
i.e. ‘if he meets me and looks up at me and then down, as he will surely 
do’—the thought of his casting down his eyes being added as a graphic 
and scornful touch. 

1. 576. ‘Swift-footed’ of a sword is a chaecionstics image. ‘ Encom- 
passing him with the sword’ is again a bold expression: the inevitableness 
of the death is the point of mepiBardy. The sword hems him round. 

[L. S. are probably wrong in making it mean ‘fut him round the 
sword’ (i.e. pierce him with it), in spite of wepimimrw, épedpevos mepl 
dobpi, etc.: mepiBaddAw is always used with acc. of the thing embraced, 
dat. of the encircling thing. ] 

1. 578. dxparov and tptrny méowv contain a grim Aeschylean allusion 
to the banquet, where the third libation to Zeus Soter was the end of 
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the feast and the beginning of the drinking bout. So Ag. 1387 Klytaem- 
nestra calls her third s¢ad of her husband, ‘a votive gift to Hades, Soter 
of the dead.’ Here the three murders are meant, see 1066-1073. 

It is rather remarkable that in the detailed plot he makes no mention 
of Klytaemnestra; though, 550, he had plainly expressed his intention. 

1. 581. émawvG, ‘I bid,’ like the ordinary rapay&, a tragic usage (Suppl. 
996, O. C. 664, El. 1322), here alone with dat. 

1, 583. tovT@, which on the stage would be made clear by a gesture, 
is to the reader ambiguous. It has been variously understood (1) of 
Pylades (Schol. Herm. Dav. Weil), (2) of Apollo or Hermes, whose 
statues were present (so several edd.), (3) of Agamemnon, by whose 
grave they stand (Wecklein reading ép@woovr: with Pearson). 

We cannot change the reading : and in any case dp0o0dv could hardl 
be said of Agamemnon. If it be a god he is addressing, it must be 
Apollo, who has taken the leading part, and not Hermes. This reduces 
the choice to Pylades and Apollo. 

For Pylades it is urged that the Schol. explicitly says 7@ MvAddy, and 
that Aéyw is too peremptory except as addressed to a man. Hermann, 
Weil, and Davies so take it, and I formerly agreed with them. But against 
this are the strong points, that éromrevw is in Aesch. always of a God: 
that ‘ guided my armed struggle,’ and dedpo, are now natural of Apollo. 

Here Orestes and Pylades retire to prepare for their entry in disguise, 
The Chorus advance and sing. 


ll. 585-652. First STASIMON. ‘There are many terrible things in 
earth and sea and sky (585-593), but who can tell the bold spirit of man, 
the passion of women? (594-601). Witness Althaia, who burnt the brand, 
and so ended Meleagros’ life (602-612). Witness Skylla, who plucked for 
a golden gift the deathless hair from her father Nisos’ head, and he 
died (613-622). It is not the time to speak of another evil woman 
(Klytaemnestra); but I honour the loving, innocent wife (623-630). 
Worst of all, the Lemnian women (631-638) But the sword of 
Justice is near: the wicked shall not escape: the anvil of Justice is firm, 
Destiny forges the sword: old murder begets a son who enters the 
house; the curse pays the penalty ! (639-651).’ 


1. 586. Sepdarwv dyn, ‘evil things and fearful,’ ‘plagues of horror.’ 
The abstract words being quite Aeschylean. 
ll, 587-590. The MSS. read :— 
movTial T ayKdAat Kywddrdwy 
dytaiwv Bpotoicr 
tAGBovor BAaorotar Kal medaix pot 
Aapmddes teSdpapor. 
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The general sense is plain, ‘ The sea is full of monsters, and there are 
dread meteors in the sky;’ and there seems not much doubt about 
reading meSdopot with Stanley, Aeolic for perewpor, as medalypuoe for 
peratx pot. 

The passage will then construe: ‘And the gulfs of the sea are full 
(AdBovo1 = 7AHOover) of monsters dangerous to mortals; and there grow, 
*twixt heaven and earth (weralypuos, metaphorical, cf. 63), lights hung in 
_ air,’ a fairly satisfactory sense. 

But if we compare the antistrophe 596-598 we find :— 

Kal yuvan@v ppecty TAapdvev 
~ [kat] maytéApous épwras 
G&ratot cvvvdpouvs Bporay. 
So that there is either -—w too much in strophe, or the same foot 
wanting in antistrophe. Omitting all suggestions involving much altera- 
tion, the alternatives seem to be :— 

(1) With H., Pal., Wecklein, to read :— 

avraiwy Bptover 

tAAPoveL Kal medaix p01, 
supposing BAacrova: to be a gloss—(the word is rare and in Attic only 
found in a fragment of Soph.)—and mAd@over (x0t mAnPover) to mean 
‘draw near.’ In favour of this is the fact that Bporoto: might easily 
be a gloss on dvraiwy, and would tend to oust Bpvovor and confuse the 
passage. Also that BAagreiy,-‘to grow,’ is an odd word for meteors, 

(2) To fill up the vacant place in the antistrophe, and leave the 
strophe as it is. Thus Klausen (Peile, Dav., Con.) repeat €pwras before 
drat 598; a very ingenious suggestion, but unfortunately gpwras does 
not exactly correspond to mA@@ovor. Weil suggests aivatot 7° dra 
598. 

[To make the ‘lights in heaven’ grow (BAacréw, transitive) the birds 
and beasts (mravd, etc. acc. after BAacrodor), with Weil, Con. and the 
Scholiast, is to give a hardly credible interpretation. The Schol. here 
has got hold of a wild idea: ‘ The air begets birds and insects out of 
the sun’s ray!”] 

Adopting (1) we shall then translate, ‘And the gulfs of the sea teem 
with evil monsters, and ’twixt heaven and earth come lights hung 
in air.’ 

ll. 591-593. The MS. reading is xavepoévtov, which is impossible for 
two reasons: (1) there is no av with opt. ppdoa, (2) dvepoevrwy is 
masc., and does not agree with fem. aiyidwy. Blomfield’s kavepdevr’ dv 
removes both difficulties. Translate, ‘and birds and beasts that walk 
the earth can tell likewise of the windy wrath of the tempests.’ 

1. 595. tls Aéyou; ‘who could tell?’ for optative zzterrogative without 
dv, see Appendix I. 
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1. 596. ‘And the reckless passions of bold-hearted women, mated 
with mortal woes.’ 

1. 598. ‘And over wedded unions evil love prevails, perverting the 
female heart, in beasts and men alike.’ 

1. 600. drépwros (rather strange form, and perhaps corrupt), negative 
word; phrase like untnp dpnrwp, etc. Compare dmoios, dndauros. 

mapavikaw, lit. ‘to conquer aside,’ i.e. ‘to prevail over and per- 
vert.’ Klausen well quotes Soph. Ant. 791 od (€pws) kat dicatwy ddicous 
ppévas rapaonas én? AwBa, ‘Thou (Love) dost likewise pervert the hearts 
of the just to injustice for their ruin.’ 

ll. 602 sqq. The story alluded to here is the following: Althaia, 
daughter of Thestios, gave birth to a son Meleagros. When he was a 
week old, the fates told his mother he would live till the brand on the 
hearth was burnt. Then his mother took the brand and kept it. But 
once being wroth because Meleagros slew her brothers she threw the 
brand into the fire, and he died. The tale is welk known from Swin- 
burne’s Atalanta in Calydon. 

1. 602. torw, ‘let him know 7¢,’ i. e. the truth of my saying about the 
power of love on women, Saeis, ‘ by learning’ this story. 

brotrepos ppovtiow, ‘light-minded.’ 

1. 603-606. The MS. reading is daels trav and mupdaq tiva mpdvotay 
which do not correspond with the antistrophe, as read in M., S«vAAav 
dr and xpuocodpnroow Sppos: we will take the points separately. 
(1) dae’s tév Hermann proposed to correct to tay daeio’ which suits the 
antistrophe, but is otherwise the reverse of an improvement, as dactca 
phoaro is unnatural while forw Saeis is just what the sense requires. A 
far better correction is to read képav for SxvAAay in 614 (Merkel), and 
leave Saeis trav here. If Aeschylus wrote #dépay, while there would be 
no obscurity to a Greek (Minos and Nisos being named), some one 
would be sure to write S«vAAav beside «épay, and thus it would creep 
into the text. 

(2) Hermann corrects both strophe and antistrophe suitably: reading 
nupdajnriv mpovorav 606, and xpvcoxpnro.ow 617. 

1, 608. HAuka, ‘as old as he,’ a graphic word for the brand, 

émet, etc., ‘From the time he came forth from his mother and 
cried, (the brand) that lived with her life throughout, till the fatal 
day.’ 

1, 614. The story of Skylla is this : Nisos king of Megara was besieged 
in his town by Minos of Crete. But Skylla, daughter of Nisos, loved 
Minos (or,.according to this version, was bribed by golden necklaces), 
and pulled out the ‘immortal hair’ from her father’s head, on which his 
life depended. Minos, instead of being grateful, tied her to the stern of 
his ship and drowned her. 
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1. 615. Uma, MSS. i. e. ‘led by ;’ no need for Porson’s neat izep. 

1,617. xpvookprovow is Hermann’s correction, improving the metre 
(see 606) and the form. 

1. 618. mOfocaca, Epic form, ‘ obeying,’ ‘yielding to.’ Tepdeoot m67- 
cas Il. 6. 183, etc. 

1, 621. mvetov0’ (Epic form, restored for metre’s sake by H.), ‘ breath- 
ing,’ primitive word of the regular audible breathing of a sleeper; so 
degay is used in Epic for ‘slept; lit. ‘ breathed’ 

kuvodpwv, ‘the shameless one,’ like xkuvds kaxounyavov Il. 6. 344. 
xuv@ms ib. 3 180, the word «vvrepos; and particularly the passage 
about Klytaemnestra, Od. 11. 244 4 5% kuv@ms voodicat’. 

There is no doubt a reference in kuvéppwy to the name S«vAAa, which 
means ‘ hound.” ; 

1. 622. piv (Epic form for vv) is of course Nisos; he died in spite of 
his immortal hair. 

‘Eppfis, who conducted the souls of the dead to Hades. So the 
dying Oedipus’ last words (O. C. 1557) are Tide yap wo dyec “Epps 6 
Toptmes 7} TE veprépa Oeds. 

ll. 624-630. The general sense of this difficult and desperately 
corrupt stanza seems to be fairly clear, in spite of the fact that with 
the existing text there is no construction, 

‘And since I have touched on cruel deeds—{I would speak of 
Klytaemnestra]— _ 

But it is no time [to tell] the loveless wedlock 

Fatal to the house, 

And the crafts devised by woman’s wit 

Against her warrior lord, 

Her lord the terror of his foes (?)— 

Yet I honour the home and hearth not fired [by passion] 

And the woman’s unventuresome temper.’ 

i.e. ‘I would speak of Klytaemnestra’s sin, since I have begun on 
women’s crimes; but it is out of place: yet a house is better where 
women are not bold.’ 

The real difficulties are two; (1) that the verb is omitted which 
governs yaundevpa. This could be helped by reading datpoy as 
Paley; the inf. is then required, which would be more easily supplied ; 
after daipws, Aéyoun’ dv or A€gae Tis dv would be required. (2) The 
corrupt words ém«édrw oéBas, which will not scan nor construe; the 
metre ought to be v- U-vu - 

The emendations are unsatisfactory. Paley gives Aaois émeuKdrws 
o€Bas, i.e, dvte o€Bas, an incredible piece of Greek. Klausen doco 
émudry o€Bas, ‘wrathfully inspiring fear in foes,’ neither Greek, sense, 
nor metre, Hermann (who says ‘malas coniecturas quibus Aeschyli 
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verba vexata sunt tacere praestat ’) rewrites the piece ingeniously; Weil 
ddoow ev réKw oéBas, ‘ begetting reverence in foes!’ Perhaps the best 
suggestion is Herwerden’s, who reads (624)-dxaipws 70 dvagires .. . (628) 
én’ dvipt Sdoow éupoBy péeyw, which completes the sentence: ‘ Yet ’tis 
no time 40 d/ame, &c.’ But too much is changed for certainty. 

[The last two lines some understand still of Klytaemnestra: ‘a cold 
hearth and woman’s feeble rule,’ reading tiwy with MSS. So Klausen, 
Conington, Mors. But &roApor is the last word that Aesch. would use of 
Klytaemnestra: and Schol. understood é6éppayroy as d0@pacuvTov, ‘not 
bold to crime.’ ] 

1, 631. mpeoBeverat, ‘is first,’ i. e. * worst.’ 

The ‘ Lemnian tragedy’ was the old tale that the women of Lemnos 
slew all their husbands (from jealousy of some Thracian slaves), and 
when the Argonauts came they found none but women. Herod. 6. 138. 

1. 632. 81) wo6et of MSS. is clearly nonsense, and 6)70@ev can hardly 
be right. Itake Hermann’s wé@os. ‘yoGrat which H. objects to use 
passive, as yoay (active) is only Homeric, may be one of Aeschylus’ 
numerous Epic usages— 

‘It is lamented as an accursed crime.’ 

1. 633. ‘And men compare terrible deeds to the Lemnian horror.’ av, 
. ‘again,’ i.e. often, whenever they occur. pkacev, habitual aorist. [H., 
Weil, Pal., read dy; but the idiomatic use of f#xacev av would mean 
“were wont to compare,’ not ‘are wont to compare.’ See Ar. Plut. 
982, dy Arce, so 985, 9806.] 

1. 635. dye, ‘ wickedness,’ ‘ pollution,’ must be read, as dyee does not 
suit Oeoorvynry. The confusion is common. 

1. 636. The remark is general, and darkly prophetic of the death of 
Klytaemnestra. ‘ From wickedness hated of the gods, the race of men 
passes away inshame.’ (The other int., good in sense, ‘dishonoured of 
men,’ yévos referring to the Lemnians, would require Bporois; the gen. 
could only go with a negative adjective, not with a participle.) 

1. 637 explains atipwOév, 

1. 638. dyetpw, used loosely but naturally with each instead of al/— 
‘ Which of these gathered tales do I not justly tell?’ [Hartung’s peyalpw 
is ingenious; but the meaning is not exactly suitable. ] 

ll. 639 sq. ‘But the sharp pointed sword in Justice’s hands deals a 
piercing blow right to the heart,’ 

Note the Epic position of 16, really an anticipating demonstrative, 
“but it, sword:’ 7a 8 émwyero Kfjda Geoto Il. 1. 383, Ag. 1056. 

ll. 641-645. TO prj Oépis ydp... ob Oeprords. The MSS. reading 
(with Hermann’s ot7@ and od dey.07Tds) is usually explained thus: ‘for 
Wickedness is not trodden under foot, when men transgress utterly the 
sacred majesty of Zeus in impious wise.’ 
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But this requires us to take marovpevoy for maretra, and leaves mapex- 
Bayres without any construction at all: it has to be explained as a loose 
apposition to 76 pr Oémus like Adyor Eppdbovy Kakoi, pirat edéyxwv 
gvAaka (Antig. 259) which is far easier, and does not at all justify the 
nom, part. here. 

Perhaps the most ingenious suggestion is that of H. L. Ahrens adopted 
by Wecklein, reading d:al Atxas, Td pr) O€mis, AGE wé50L TaTOUpEVaS, TO 
nav Avos o€Bas mapexBavrtas ov GeyoTr@s. Here the acc. mapexBayras is 
governed by ov7G@:; ‘the sharp sword... pierces, by aid of Justice 
wickedly trampled under foot, those who transgressed the sanctity of 
Zeus in impious wise.’ 

But though the alterations are relatively slight, and the sense good, 
the Greek is too harshly and obscurely expressed to be adopted. 

ll. 646-651. Again the MSS. are much corrupted, unfortunately in 
the passage corresponding to the corrupt part of the strophe. Again 
the general sense is clear and very fine :— 

‘The anvil of Justice is planted firm; 
Fate forges the sword beforehand ; 
And the mighty deep brooding curse 
Brings into the house the son, 

To pay at last for the stain 
Of murderous deeds of old,’ 

In 649-650 I read (with Hermann and most edd.) Séporow atpadtav 
for the corrupt Siwacedwydtwv of the MSS.: the only question here is 
whether we take réxvov (1) for Orestes, or (2) with aiydtwy as ‘the child 
of murder in the olden time’ i.e. the Revenge. (2) is supported by the 
Schol. and the figure is certainly Aeschylean: we should then put a 
stop at mada:répwy and read rive for reiver in 650. But river would 
then be abrupt: and the natural meaning of réxvoy, Orestes the son, 
makes a more forcible sense; there is then no stop, and “Epivis is the 
nominative to éweopeper : and we have to read tivew for reivee with 
Lachmann (Weckl., and W.-M.), with meaning as given above. One 
argument for this view should. not be missed: no sooner has the chorus 
ended with the words ‘the Fury brings back into the house ¢he Son at 
last to pay for the guilt of murder done of old’—than in come Orestes 
and Pylades. 

SCENE 3, 652-783. 

Enter Orestes and Pylades dressed as Phokian travellers, from the 
country side entrance. They knock at the front palace door. 

1, 653. mat wat, the regular call to a slave when anyone knocked at a 
door: it is common in Aristophanes; e. g. Frogs 464, Clouds 131. 

1. 655. ‘ This third time I call for some one to come out;’ the abstract 
being rather artificial but not unlike Aeschylus. 
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1, 656. The MSS, reading is Aiyio@ov Stat, ‘if it is a hospitable house 
in the hands of Aegisthos,’ i. e. under his rule. 

This is generally objected to, on the ground that dia would do here, 
and é:aé therefore not be used; and most editors introduce the phrase 
Aiy. Bia, Epic formula for ‘the mighty Aegisthos.’ 

Thus (1) Elms., Blomf., read etmep piddéevds Tis AiyicOov Bla ; (2) Pal., 
Dav., Klaus. (following Robortelli) read eimep puddéev’ éoriv Aiyiabou 
Bia, ‘If it is a hospitable house that Aegisthos has ;’ (3) H. reads Biay, 
accusative governed by «ada. 

But all these (especially the latter) seem harsh; the MSS, give a 
fairly natural sense, and é&ai (retained by D., Peile, Con.) seems right, 
rather than dia, which is not found at the end of a line. 

1. 657. elev, dxovw, generally admitted in spite of the false metre; it 
occurs also Ar. Peace 663, where efév 7’ used to be read, but the best 
MSS. give elev’ dovw. 

The licence is explained and justified as a common colloquial phrase, 
with perhaps a pause between the words; but very possibly it ought, 
both here and in Arist. Peace 663, to be e/év 7’, after all. 

1. 661. épépous, ‘wayfarers;’ the meaning ‘ merchants’ is secondary, 
and is derived from this. 

1, 662. The strangers modestly hint that they are going to ‘a house 
of welcome for strangers,’ where Aeschylus is thinking of the later mav- 
Soxetoy or ‘inn,’ such as in his time were becoming very numerous in 
Athens. The queen however, of course, prepares to receive them in 
the palace. 

1,663. teAeodpopos, ‘one with authority,’ 7éAos being the ‘final’ 
power, the complete control, of the master. So Ag. 972 dvdpds reAciov, 
‘the rightful lord.’ 

1, 664. ‘But it were more fitting a man [should come] ;’ (we must 
read 8’ not 7’; the latter has come from 7’ dmapyos, false reading from 
Tamapxos, a mistake in M.). 

1, 665. There is no need here of any emendation [such as Aécxatow 
H., ota’ for ov«, Well.], the sense being : ‘for the (when it is men who 
are talking) there is no modesty to make the speech dim;’ éndpyepos 
(from éni. .. apy...‘ white’), properly of a qwhz/e film spread over the 
eye, probably cataract; cf. Ag. 1113 émapyépoor Oeopaross. 

Aexetor, Epic licence of omission of the article with participles 
and adjectives. See above, line 360. 

1. 666. Some insert 8’ after @aponoas [and no doubt A would easily 
run into A of dvjp]; but 5€ would be late in the sentence, and this clause 
is better unconnected, as it is merely an explanation of the line before. 
[For the same reason Weil’s ingenious Adyous ri60’, iv’ efme must be 
rejected. ] 
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1. 666. eiwe . . . Kadoqpve, gnomic aorists, common in Aesch., e.g. 
2Opepev 52 A€ovTos ivw Ag. 717, puAAds ixeT’ és Sépous ib. 966, Erarcev 
agayroyv épua ib, 1006, etc. 

1, 668. The moment Klytaemnestra appears we have the terrible dra- 
matic irony of the Agamemnon again. The simplest words of ordinary 
Greek welcome make us (the audience) shudder. ‘There are here such 
things (she says) as Jefit this house,’ and one thinks of what a house it 
was—a human slaughter-house with ‘rust of murder on the walls’... 
‘hot baths, and one thinks of Agamemnon’s bath. . . ‘and the presence 
of honest eyes,’ by which she simply means ‘sincere welcome ;’ but we 
think of the bloodstained adulteress with her dixaa dupara!... even 
the natural words dvdp@y ofs xowwwoonev touch the thought again of 
her adultery. 

1,670. The hot bath is the first thing offered in Homeric welcome, 
e.g. Od. 4. 48 Telemachus arriving at Sparta after the greetings ‘went 
into a polished bath and washed.’ 

1, 672. BovArerepov, ‘more needing counsel.’ 

1. 674. AavAta (or AavAis), ancient town in Phokis on the road from 
Orchomenos to Delphi. 

1.675. atrédoprov oixeta odyy (a brilliant and certain emendation), 
must mean ‘self-laden with my own wallet ;? Pylades is a companion, 
and there are no servants, see 713. 

The acc. is Arovisional (see below 749), and should be governed by 
verb ‘addressed ;’ when we get to the verb we find the sentence slightly 
modified, mpds dyvar’ etre. 

1. 676. If dmefvynv mé5a is right, the sentence means literally, 
“As my feet have now been set free [from the journey] by coming 
hither,’ i.e. ‘even as I have arrived and rested from my way.’ And 
so the Schol. explains it: rods méSas ris 6500 ris ddo:mopias dané- 
Avoa én 7G fevicORva map’ bpiv, calling it a metaphor from horses. 
But Paley’s 6503 is tempting, which may have been displaced by 
1765a- 

[L. S., and others, take dwe(vynv, ‘I started;’ but it is difficult then 
to see what worep means. | 

1.678, ‘Asking and telling; the wayfarers naturally asked each 
other where they were each bound. 

1.679. mevOopar, for ordinary muvOdvouar; similar pairs are Acirw 
ArpTdva, pevyw puyydve, AnOopa AavOdvopat. 

1. 680. dAXws, ‘ otherwise,’ i.e. ‘anyhow,’ without my message ; so that 
you won't be going out of your way. 

klers, Epic word. 

1, 683. etr’ otv, the first ody is the ordinary connecting inferential 

word ‘whether ¢hex.’ The second ody (684) is a common usage in the 
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second half of alternatives: Ag.359 pyre wéyav ... pnt ovv; so Soph. 
Phil. 345 ceive... ciz’ obv, O. T. 90 obre . . . o'r’ ody. 

koptlev, ‘to fetch [the ashes] home;’ which proves that the notion 
of some comm. that Orestes brings the um on the stage (as in Soph. 
Elektra) i is wrong. 

vuejoet, ‘shall prevail,’ a word often used in deliberations. 

1, 684. ‘An alien and stranger utterly for ever.’ és 76 wav em- 
phasises the sadness of Orestes’ supposed lot if buried away from home. 

1.688. Notice the fine dramatic irony again. Orestes as the traveller 
is not of course supposed ignorant of the death of Agamemnon, which 
all the world knew; his masculines xupio.ct, mpoonovor, rexdvTa are 
merely the generalising masculine: but his natural assumption of the tie 
of kindred and affection between Klytaemnestra and her son, when we 
know the real hatred, is very effective; and the light formal words 
make it more so. 

‘Whether I chance to be speaking to the rulers, and his kindred 1 
know not; but it is right @ mother should know it.’ i 

ll. 691-699. There is no person marked in the MSS., and the question 
is raised whether it should be given to Klytaemnestra or to Elektra. I 
haye followed H., Dind., Pal., Con., in giving it to the former; Schiitz, 
Both., Blomf., Scholf., Klaus., Well., Peile, assign it to the latter, 
following Turnébe. 

But (1) the tidings are addressed to Klytaemnestra, and it would be in 
the last degree unnatural for her to be silent on the death of her son. 
(2) Though the grief is hollow in Klytaemnestra’s mouth, there is a 
dramatic fitness and effectiveness in her assuming the mask, and in the 
cynical appeal to the ‘ family curse ;’ while in Elektra’s mouth the grief 
would be no less fictitious (since she knew her brother was not dead) 
and would be far less dramatically appropriate. (3) Elektra had been 
told by her brother to go in and look after her part of the plot within 
(554-578) ; and it would be quite out of place for her now to come out. 
If she had been intended to add plausibility to the plot by simulating 
grief, she would have been instructed to do so. 

1, 691. MSS. év mao’ as, for which read with Farah eteer and most 
modern editors etwas @s, as nearest to the corrupt words of the 
copies :— 

‘Thy tidings tell how utterly we are undone.’ 

[Bamberger’s earlier é€upay@s and Turnebe’s év0a5’ ws, are both how- 
ever possible. | 

1. 692. The ‘curse of our house so hard to wrestle down,’ is the 
’Epwis which brings bloodshed after bloodshed upon it, and death 
after death. 

1. 693. émwmds, ‘espiest.’ ‘at is ‘even.’ 
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1. 695 is best taken as a separate clause, expressing the same idea in 
other words. 

1. 696. MSS. read edBotAws éxwy, ‘for he was in prudent case,’ i.e. 
‘wisely away from danger, as she goes on to explain, ‘drawing his foot 
out of the mire of calamity.’ Most editors give e)8dAws, Porson’s cor- 
rection, ‘lucky’ (lit. having made a lucky throw), on the ground that it 
was not Orestes’ wisdom but Klytaemnestra’s which removed him. 

But Klytaemnestra’s point here, as in Ag. 877, is not Orestes’ good 
luck, but the wisdom of his removal for his own safety; and just as it is 
Orestes who is naturally said ‘to draw his foot out of misery,’ so it is 
he who is said to be ‘ wise, prudent.’ 

I therefore (with Con., Klaus.) retain the MSS.: which the Schol. 
also supports, quoting the word eBovAws. 

1. 697. There was a proverb &w mAov 1d5a, according to the Schol., 
which explains the use of what would else be rather a homely and 
grotesque expression. 

ll. 698-699. A very obscure and corrupt passage. The alternatives 
are these: (1) if we retain éyypadet, we must, I think, take Opéorns as 
nom. The viv 5€ will then take up «al vdv, and the structure of the 
sentence be natural. [Others (as Con., Mors.) take éAmis nom., ‘the 
hope that might have cured the revelry (the cause) records it as present 
still; very harsh sense.] The difficulty is with mapotoay ; the only 
translation that can be given with the existing words is this: ‘And now 
Orestes—for he was safe—but now he tells us that the hope we had to 
cure this evil revelry [the curse upon the house; «aAjs ironical] is here,’ 
i.e. ‘is come back to us (in these tidings) disappointed.’ 

This is, however, an almost incredibly obscure expression ; and of the 
attempts to mend it—not very successful—the best are perhaps zpo- 
dovcay (Pauw), ‘that the hope has failed us; mecodcay (Enger) same 
sense ; map ovdty éyypade, ‘ records it as worthless,’ Blomf. 

But (2) this is a place where the Scholiast clearly points to an older 
reading than the existing MSS. The Schol. say 7agov adriy apavicbcioay 
dpa’ ds mpds 76 éAmts & dméSweev: i.e. assume it to be destroyed by the 
curse ;’ [the poet] gives this as the answer to éAmis. From this it is 
clear the Schol. read the imperative éyypape or éyypdpov, and some 
word like mecotoay; and the whole sense will then be: ‘And now 
Orestes—for he was in safety—but now the hope that we had to cure 
this evil revelry—record it as lost; a broken utterance, but clear and 
good sense, and dramatically appropriate to Klytaemnestra’s (hypo- 
critical) sorrow. [Kirchoff understands the Schol. ragov as above; but 
he alters the lines more than is needful. ] 

There remains the difficulty of Baxyxetas kaAtjs. The order of the 
words indicates that the gen. depends not on éAmis (as Peile, Klaus.), 
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but on iavpds (as most editors), and hence that #adjjs is ironical. [Paley 
takes it of Klytaemnestra’s revelry, and supposes her to be quoting 
Elektra’s frequent reproaches ; farfetched, and opposed to Klytaem- 
nestra’s tone, which is dramatic sorrow.] Con. is probably right in ; 
taking it of the dr of the house. Bamberger’s Barxelas (aAns, ‘raging 
storm,’ is ingenious, and possible ; but it is best to keep kaAfjs. I take 
Ahrens’ mpoS0tcav éyypade. 

1, 700, G8 evSaipoor, ‘in such happy fortune ;’ he means ‘ wealthy :’ 
but there is irony in it, as he is come to slay. 

1. yor. i.e. ‘for good news’ sake ;’ a natural courteous wish: but with 
terrible irony in it to the audience who know what is coming. The 
irony is kept up all through his speech. 

1. 704. mpés, with gen., lit. ‘in front of,’ so ‘connected with,’ ‘ be- 
longing to” ampds SvoceBetas, ‘a part of impiety,’ i.e. ‘an impious 
thing.’ So mpos dixns, mpos cwppovds earn, etc. 

1. 705. kapav@oar, ‘to finish.’ Cf. xapavodra: Adyos 528. 

1. 707. ‘ None the less (for that) shalt thou find welcome worthy of 
thee.’ I follow Pauw, Pal., and others in reading dfiwv, which was 
plainly read by Schol. The commonest use of xvpety is with the gen., 
and since peloy is an adverb (as the sense requires), if we read afiws, 
kupeiy would be absolute in structure; dgiws xupyoes would then mean 
‘thou shalt be or happen in a worthy state’ (like xad@s kupel méAcpos 
Theb. 23): and that is hardly sense here. 

1. 7o9. ‘If you had not come,’ that is; as Schol. explains. 

1. 710. jpepevovras paxpGs KeAevOov, ‘who have been travelling all 
day long.’ seAevOov belongs to the genitives of the sphere of motion, 
like xoviecOar medio10, bTayecOa THs d50v. 

1. 711. Here she turns to give orders to her attendant. 

1. 713. The MSS. read émo@dmovs 5é Tovode Kal Evveundpous, which, as 
it stands, can only imply that Orestes is accompanied by others (or at 
least one other) deszdes Pylades. ‘This is so improbable, considering the 
distinct and detailed statement of Orestes (561-564), 7éw adv avopi 7O8’ 

.. dudw & .. . and the word abdrépoprov 675 (if there had been 
attendants they would have carried the baggage), that we must certainly 
read with Pauw, the sing., émoOdnovy 5é révde Kat Evvépmopov. 

[There is further difficulty created by an obscure note of Hesychius 
(Alexandrine grammarian and lexicographer, fourth century A.D.), who 
explains édmoOémous as troorpéypas, ‘returning ;’ whence some comm. 
(Abresch, Schiitz, Well., Peile, Monk) translate the lines :— 

‘Take him (Orestes) to the men’s chambers of entertainment, 

And returning (take) these companions too’ (or singular, ‘this 
companion’). 
But such a translation is quite impossible. émo@ézovs occurs in tragedy 
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only twice, in Eur. Hipp., viz. émo0érovs x@pos, ‘attendant troop,’ 54, 
and én. dpayupts, ‘attendant company,’ 1179. Moreover, the meaning 
‘behind’ is the only classical meaning of émo6e, when used of place: as 
oth 8 ombev, Omobe paxns, ravr’ 6mobev éoravat, etc. Further, such a 
use of an adj. for a participle would be very violent. Probably the facts 
are these: the old true reading was— 
émobdrouy 5& rovde Kal fvvépropor. 

In this the first word got corrupted to émo@émous : this led one set of 
scholars to translate, ‘and returning, [fetch] also this companion’ 
(whence the note of Hesych.), and another set to read rovode and 
éuvepumdpous (whence the MSS.).] 

We must also follow Stan. and read re for 6é. 

1. 715. ‘I bid you do it as one who will give account.’ Merely an 
imperious hint to the servant not to neglect anything. 

l. 717. Kod omavifovres piAwv: though Klytaemnestra in her hollow 
lament had said that the Family Curse, by the death of Orestes, ‘made 
her bare of friends,’ she here, regardless of inconsistency, throws out this 
significant hint of her power with the cold contemptuous confidence of 
the tyrant. The mask of sorrow is characteristically half drawn aside. 
At the same time her boast heightens the irony; the audience know she 
is speaking to the son who will slay her, and that she has no friend but 
the craven adulterer, who will die with her. 

The queen goes out. The-attendant leads off Orestes and Pylades into 
the palace, following her. 


ll. 719-729. This short choric song is sung by the leader of the 
Chorus, while Klytaemnestra is supposed to be giving her orders within 
to fetch Aegisthos. 

‘When shall we sing our triumph song? Oh Earth, and the Tomb, 
help us; and Guile, and Hermes!’ 


1. 720, oropatwv icxuv, ‘the might of our voices’ in triumph over 
Orestes. 

1. 722. akry, ‘edge,’ probably the original meaning, though in 
Homer always the ‘coast’ or ‘edge’ of the land. But the common de- 
rivation from d@y-vuyz, ‘to break’ (as the place where the waves break), 
is very unlikely ; for there is no F ; and it is used of rzvers as well as of 
the sea ; and also of a mountain Soph. Ant. 1133, and an altar O. T. 183. 
Most likely it is from stem AK-, ‘sharp,’ like dxpos, aczes, etc. (Curt.). 

1. 726. MSS. give wee Soria. If this is right, the construction is 
attracted from impersonal to personal, like obdév mpoonnévra Ag. 1079, 
memo Ecpus Soph. O.T.9. But the natural construction of d«yacer (‘the 
time is ripe’) is impers., with acc. inf., and I haye taken SoAtav. 
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‘Crafty Persuasion’ is invoked, in order that Orestes’ disguise and 
story may be accepted till there is no escape. 

1, 727. EvykataBfvar, ‘to come down with us into the fray,’ like 
KaOnKev 455. 

1. 728. Kai tov vuxtov is probably spurious. If genuine, it must mean 
‘and Hermes of the night;’ and though the article is grammatically 
right, the addition is ineffective and clumsy. There is no known 
‘Hermes vvxt0s,’ and the word would be only a repetition of x@ém0s, a 
metaphorical substitute for it. 

[It is possible H. may be right in reading vdyidv 6’ “Eppjy in line 
727, and supposing that x@dvioy was written as a gloss, and then the 
lines patched up.] 

€poSevew is properly ‘to visit ov inspect’ the guards or sentries ; 
hence here to ‘ oversee,’ ‘ direct.’ 


Enter the Nurse of Orestes, weeping. 


1. 730. redxew kakév, ‘to be working mischief.’ So Aeschylus has 
poBov Tedxev, tpepov T., KaKoy T. 

1. 731. kexAaupéevyy, 457. 

1. 732. mot... marets, pregnant construction. ‘ Whither bound, dost 
thou pass the gates ?” 

KiAuooa, slaves were often called by the names of their Countries . 
so Opacoa Plato Theaet.174 A. 

1. 733. ‘Grief is an unhired comrade ;’ there is a certain pithiness 
and homeliness in these words of pity which Aeschylus often puts in the 
speech of the non-heroic personages. So the $vAaé in the beginning of 
the Agamemnon is full of quaint forcible expressions. See Introd. p. xvii. 

1, 734. tots évots, obviously right correction of Pauw. (The acc. of 
the MSS. is due very likely to the proximity of saAciv, the copyist not 
observing, as often, the real sense.) 

1, 735. Smws t4xL07’, adv. ‘with all speed.’ 

1, 738. MSS. read :— 

mpos pey oikéras 
Gér0 oKvOpwrdyv [oxvOpwrey, Vict., Bl., Schiitz, and most 
editors ] 
évTos 6uparwy yéhov 
kevOovo’ én’ épyois diaTempaypevors Karas 
xelvn, Sdpois 6& rotabe K.T.A.... 
which we must construe, if we accept it :— 

‘Towards her slaves she assumed a hidden laughter within her 
gloomy eyes (or ‘gloomy laughter,’ with MSS.), at what had befallen 
happily for her, though for the house,’ etc., meaning, ‘she looked 
gloomy, though really rejoiced.’ 
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To this there are the following objections :— 

(1) 6éro has no augment. (This might be defended as an Epic 
licence used in speeches repeating events in tragedy ; or we might read 
€0erTo with Schiitz, BL, Pal., etc.) 

(2) mpos pév oixéras is unconnected with the preceding. 

(3) KevOovo’ comes in awkwardly. 

(4) 6é7o ought to be applied to the expression adopted, i. e. the 
sorrow, and not to the expression concealed, the laughter. 

All these objections are met by Erfurdt’s bold but happy suggestion, 
GerookvOpwndy ,. . yéAwv, ‘hiding a smile under pretence of gloom’ (or 
better Oerocxv0pwnay) : but the word is unknown: and @é7o is perhaps 
corrupted from some adj. or adv. (W.-M. gives otw). 

1. 740. No need to alter the MSS. €xew into éye; indeed the con- 
struction is truer with the inf., which is epexegetic. 

Literally, ‘for the house to be amiss:’ i.e. for the house most un- 
happily. 

1. 741. Better accent td’ to make it govern ¢jyns only ; Fs is then 
attracted. Otherwise, though the sense is the same, the construction is 
clumsy and confused. So Schol. 

1. 744. Notice the effective accumulation of adjectives, so peculiar to 
the poet :— 

‘The ancient mingled woes intolerable in this house of Atreus 

befalling.’ : 

She refers to the deaths of Iphigeneia and Agamemnon, and the 
banquet of Thyestes, and the other past horrors. See Introduction, 
pp- X-xl. 

ovykekpapéva is taken by many to mean, ‘mixed up with my lot,’ 
governing pot; and so the word is used Soph. Ant. 1311, Ar. Plut. 
853, etc. But both its position and the sense make the meaning 
‘mixed together,’ ‘mingled,’ as given above, more suitable. The 
horrible confusion of various guilts was the worst of the evil. 

1. 748. tAnpoves, ‘patiently ;’ tAfvar being ‘ to bear.’ 

1. 749. ptdov 8 ’Opéorny, the sentence is never finished. The accu- 
sative is the natural case to use thus frovzstonally and in anacolutha 
is often found first. 

So e.g.O.T. 449 Tov dvdpa totrov....otrds éorw évOd5e. 

O.C.1120 Téxva pavévta... pnkvve Adyov. 
Plat. Phaedr. 233 B . . . edruxodvras 58 . . . map’ exeivoy 
éraivou dvayKacer Tuyxavey. 
tptBy; the ‘care’ or ‘darling’ of my soul; literally, that whereon 
it spends time and labour: a graphic and beautiful word. 

1, 751. The construction is broken again and again; if the text is 

right it must mean :— 
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‘And of shrill outcries wakening by night— 

Many and troublous, ay and profitless 

To me who bare them—.’ 
Thus it is possible to construe it as it stands, though the gen. is 
Suspicious after moAAd, and is not really justified by expressions like 
dvoABa BovAevpatay which are quoted for it. On the whole, though the 
incoherence of the speech is natural for a poor slave-woman broken 
down by sorrow, there is probably also corruption. 

1, 753. The thought is not clearly expressed and rapidly changes from 
point to point; as is characteristic of the untutored mind: but the con- 
nection is, ‘I bore much useless trouble with him; for the senseless 
child must be reared like a beast by following its humour; i.e. the 
trouble is useless [because you can’t tell what to prepare for], for the 
senseless child has to be nursed according to its humour, you have to 
tend it and follow its wishes: [you can’t know them before] because it 
can't speak. 

Dr. Verrall ingeniously suggested romw ¢pevés, ‘by guessing its mind,’ 
but the word is unknown. 

1. 756. The MSS. read 7 Aupés, 7. . ., etc., ‘whether hunger, or... 
This is not the Attic use, hence most editors change the first 7 to ei. 
In itself, both here and 890, the double 7 might stand, as an alternative 
question, since it is the common Epic usage, e.g. Iliad, 2. 299 é¢pa 
dadpev } éredvy Kadxas payvtrevera, fe kal oxi, and nothing is more 
frequent in Aesch. and the other Tragedians than such Homeric phrasing. 
Accordingly in the former edition I retained the MS. reading. But on 
the other hand, the MS. authority on a question between 7 and e is very 
slight, and confusions are so common (e.g. 768, 1002) that I now prefer «i. 

H. reads dinois (a form found in Athenaeus), D. clumsily, 7) diy’ 
ei tis, for di~n tis of the MSS., as the word is elsewhere Si~a always. 
But diy 71s may be right; din and di~a may coexist as melva and 
nelyn. 7s will be used in the idiomatic way, like # 71s ’AmdAAwy Ag. 55, 
where we should say ‘perchance.’ On the whole, it is better to keep 
the MSS. form rather than another form only found in Athenaeus; 
and translate ‘hunger or thirst perchance or natural need.’ 

1. 757. avrapkys, ‘is wilful,’ ‘ will have its way.’ Notice the extreme 
boldness with which these homely details in the rapid (scarcely gram- 
matical) speech of the poor nurse are introduced into the crisis of the 
tragedy. Nobody but a great poet would have tried it; and hardly 
anybody but Aeschylus have succeeded. The common human thoughts 
of the motherly vulgar nurse, between the ‘ basilisk’ Klytaemnestra and 
Orestes, the Gods’ instrument of Vengeance, produce a touching effect. 

1, 758. Again the natural incoherence, as above 751 :— 

‘These things I divining, yet often I ween at fault, I was the cleanser 
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of the babe’s swathing bands’ [‘and nurse at once,’ she was going to say, 
but substitutes the less logical but more vernacular and epigrammatic], 
‘fuller and nurse at once had the same office.’ 

1. 762. M. gives a var. reading, warpés; but the rarer and harder TaTpt 
is no doubt right, ‘for the father;’ supported by Schol. It is an Epic 
constr., as S¢faTo of oxhmrpoy Il, 2. 186, @épiore 5& SexTo Séras 15. 87. 

1. 763. Te8vykdros, Epic gen. of xews about a person, as ws yv@ XwWo- 
pévoro Il. 4. 357, ei 5€ Ke TeOvnaros dxotow Od. 2. 220, dpynOévTos 
dxovoa ib. 4. 728. So Agam. 1367 pavrevodpecba Tavdpds ws 6AwASTOS, 
Soph. El. 317 70d xaovyynrov ti pfs ; O. C. 355 Tovd éxphobn owparos. 

1. 765. 9€dwv, * gladly.’ ; 

1, 766. w&s éoradpévov; ‘how attended?” ‘with what array?’ 
(Mors.) 

1. 767. 4 7s; ‘do you ask how?’ a variation (which there is no need 
to alter) from the ordinary colloquial éaws ; used in repeating a question 
with surprise. 

1. 770. ordyet, abstr. for ‘ hateful master.’ 

1. 771. atrév, emphatic, ‘ himself,’ i.e. ‘by himself,’ ‘alone.’ So Ar. 
Ach, 504 adrot yap éoper, ‘for we are alone,’ ‘ only ourselves.’ 

1.772. ynP%ovcq (the Attic 7 must probably be restored for MSS. 
a0.) The only tense of this stem usually found in Attic is yéy76a. 

Both the order of the words, the fact that the nurse is plunged in 
tears, and the general sense, make it far more likely that yn@ovon ppevi 
goes with dywyx@, and applies to the nurse (rather than to Aegisthos) ; 
the Chorus are encouraging her: see note on 774. 

1. 773. MSS. read xpumrés dpOovcn ppevi, by a slip of the scribe of M. 
whose eye caught the last line. The same thing happened Agam. 1216: 
it is a not unfrequent source of error. See 875. 

The true reading was restored by Porson from Eustathius (scholar of 
the twelfth century who annotated Homer from lost sources), who quotes 
(no doubt from memory) as a line of Luripides év ayyéAw yap KpuTTos 
ép8ov7at Adyos. The Schol. on the same line of Iliad (15. 207) also 
quotes the line as Euripides’. 

The line is proverbial in character and means, ‘ For in the mouth of 
a messenger a dark tale is set straight,’ i.e. the message might seem 
strange to Aegisthos, and the messenger’s manner would reassure him. 
This seems the best int. of a rather difficult line. 

[The variant «vm7és, appearing in one MS. of the Scholia, is tempting, 
as the mixture of metaphors is then avoided, and the proverb decidedly 
improved. But authority is strong against it on the whole.] 

1.774. GAN’ 4, of surprised or excited inquiry, Phil. 414, El. 879, 
Hipp. 932. So Ag. 276 dAX’ 9 o° éxlavév tis drrepos paris ; 

ppovets ed; ‘Art thou cheerful?’ [as Schol. explains] ; a meaning 
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which appears in edppwy, edppdvn, edppaive, evppoortvn, but is very rare 
in ed ppovd. [ed pp. Ag. 271 means ‘ loyal:’ and Jon 518 ‘ be calm.’] 

{Others take the line to mean ‘ Art thou ot mad to bid me do this?’ : 
but rotor viv AyyeApévors can only refer to the news of Orestes’ death, 
which the nurse had been just lamenting. 

The Nurse is here replying not only to yn0ovcn ppevi, but no doubt to 
the szanner of the Chorus, which shows a secret delight and hope. 

1.775. GAA’ et. . ., literally, ‘well, butif... i.e. ‘why not,if...’ 

1. 776. kat Qs, incredulous. See above, line 179. 

1.778. €xets, i. e. ‘do you know?’ cf. Soph. Ant. 9. 

dtxa, ‘ apart from,’ i.e. ‘ besides,’ and ‘ different from.’ 


The Nurse goes off, and the Chorus sing the second stasimon, 


ll. 783-837. SECOND STASIMON. ‘Grant prosperity, Zeus, to those 
who desire the right (783-788). Set Orestes before his foes; he will 
repay thee (789-793). Curb the eager colt, set bounds to-his course; O 
may his speeding steps keep due measure ! (794-799). Ye gods of the 
house, hearken; pay the old bloodshed with fresh justice! (800-805). 
O Apollo, bring light on the house out of darkness ! (806-811) and may 
Hermes help! who brings the hidden things to light, and hides the 
dark plot (813-818). Then will we sing a song of joy; good to the 
city, and to me, and to my friends (819-826). When she cries ‘‘ Son,” 
do thou cry “Father,” and do the deed of justice. Keep the heart of 
Perseus within, and serve the dead below and those on earth, slay the 
guilty!’ (827-837). 

ll. 783-788. In this corrupt strophe I take (with Pal., Dav., and 
others) Hermann’s alterations, ed ruxeivy and Ta owppov’, which are slight, 
and make metre and sense. 

‘Now to my prayers... Grant that events may befall with sure pros- 
perity to those who desire Right !’ 

1. 785. Kuptws, lit. ‘firmly,’ ‘so as to be ratified or assured.” So Ag. 
OévTa Kupiws exe. 

1. 786. tad ompova, i.e. ‘ purity and order,’ as opposed to the flagrant 
adultery and crime now prevalent at Argos: the MSS. owppoowy is a 
gloss perhaps (cwppoovynv) to explain 7d cwppova. 

1. 787. The MSS. d:ad:eaoa: looks like a corruption of 5d dixas (and 
so Pauw and most editors) ; but the Schol. xara dinay b éort Kara 7d St- 
xaov looks like an earlier reading «05 dixav (Hermann), which may be 
right. It corresponds more exactly with rod7’ to: of the antistrophe. 

1, 788. vw, ‘him,’ Orestes. 

1. 789. ‘And set him that is within the halls [Orestes] before his 
foes,’ i.e. bring him into their presence, the proper meaning of mpozi- 
Onpe. 
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ll. 791-793. ‘Since if thou exalt him [by victory] he will gladly 
repay twofold and threefold return.’ Schiitz, Butl., Peile, and Klaus. 
are probably right in taking these words so, as 0éAwv makes no real 
sense otherwise. Others (H., Pauw, Pal., Blom., Scholf.) construe with 
Schol. .. . ‘thou shalt gladly receive,’ etc., but 0¢Awv in this sense is un- 
suitable, because Zeus is made out as depending on Orestes’ bounty, 
if he is a glad recipient. 

For the anacoluthon cf. Ag, 1008 :— 

TO pev mpd xpnuaroy 
. d«vos Barwy, 
* . ovk €5u Sdpos, 

The maAtprowa are sacrifices. Zeus is appealed to, as is common in 
rude and primitive states of religion, to help for his own sake. 

1. 794. The general sense is plain, ‘ The orphaned colt is yoked in the 
car of sorrows ; restrain his course ;’ a prayer to Zeus (in the noble and 
bold imagery so characteristic of Aeschylus) to help and guide Orestes 
in his woes. Most editors keep the MSS. to6 as the first word and the 
Schol, read it ; but besides the very awkward construction which tpoom- 
Qets would then have, asit would then contain the prayer, there is an ab- 
surdity in saying io@ to Zeus. I have taken the happy correction of 
Pauw (adopted by H. and Franz), toxe. ‘Curb the orphaned colt of 
the beloved king, yoked to the car of troubles, setting bounds in his 
course.’ : 

1. 797. The best sense with the least alteration is obtained by reading 
(with BL., P.) Soc for iSetv, 5a wédov for Samrcdov. 

“Oh that one could see (lit. ‘who could see’) him keeping due mea- 
sure across this plain, in the eager speed of his swift steps.’ It is best 
to take ‘him’ [Orestes] as the subject of the middle cw(épevoy, and dy. 
Bnp. épeypa as a kind of explanatory apposition:—so the verse runs 
best. Others take dpeypa, subject; simpler grammar, but rather less 
natural structure and arrangement. 

The metaphor then of Orestes as a horse running a hard race, to be 
curbed and guided aright by Zeus, is well kept up. 

(P. defends damedov in Prom. 829, and thinks it possible here: but 
Homer uses Same5ov commonly, and Aeschylus would hardly write d5aze- 
Sov ; in Prom. yamebov is probably right, and is now generally read.) 

1, 801. ‘Ye who within the house dwell in the chamber that rejoices 
in wealth,’ reading évi¢ere with H., P., Con. [Those who retain vopi(ere, 
translate it ‘haunt,’ quoting €x@os vouifeyv 101, Biov vouifere 1003, hardly 
parallel. Moreover antistrophe has ént-popwraros.| For constr. P. aptly 
quotes Pers. 140 768° évi(dpevor or€éyos. 

1, 802. Read kAdre (Epic aor.) for MSS. «Avere, with D. and others. 

ll. 803-804. We must either suppose something lost in the strophe, 
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or something spurious in the antistrophe. I adopt the latter view, see 
note on 815: and I follow Schiitz in omitting deve here. 

1, 805. An effective metaphor; ‘May Murder grow too old and bear 
no more of its bloody offspring !’ 

1. 806. ‘ The mighty fair-built cavern’s mouth’ is Aeschylean for the 
Delphic oracular cave, and the god addressed is of course Apollo. 

kaA@s Ktipevov [Bamberger’s certain correction for «rdpevoy] is 
clearly the common Epic éd «tipevoy [mroAieOpov, vncov, ddwny, K.T.A.]). 

1. 807. eb Sds dvidetv, ‘ grant that the house of the man [Orestes] may 
happily lift up its eyes ;’ explaining dwdeiy with Schol. as dvaBAepa. 

[The same metaphor occurs Bacchae 1309 @ dap’ avéBAeg’, ‘in whom 
the house lifted up its eyes,’ i. e. who was the light of the house.] 

But dvideiy is da. Aey. and, with idezv below, suspicious. 

ll. 809-811. The MSS. éAevOepiws Aaumpas are very unlikely struc- 
ture and metre, and very obscure sense. 

I take Dindorf’s éAcvOepias pas . . . Aampdv, and the sense and metre 
become at once good: ‘ And that it may behold with welcoming eyes 
from behind its dark veil the bright light of freedom.’ [mv is the house : 
and I take Hermann’s é« before d5vopepas. | 

The alterations are very slight, and the metaphor is sustained. A 
very similar metaphor of looking from behind a veil is developed into a 
full-blown simile in Ag, 1178 :— 

kal piv 6 xpnopos ovKer’ &« Kaduppdatov 
éxtar Se5opKads veoyapou vippns Sixny’ 
which also illustrates é. 

1, 813. émpopmraros, ‘ most-favouring,’ metaphor of a wind, lit. 
‘tending or blowing towards,’ Thuc. 3. 74 has dveywos émlipopos és 
aithy, Lucian Herm. 28. 769 has énipopov kat ovfprov mvedpa. The 
metaphor is continued in the next line. ‘The son of Maia’ is Hermes. 

1.814. ‘Granting a prosperous accomplishment ;’ @éAwv used rather 
in a strained construction, but not impossible. [Perhaps 0éAov is a gloss 
on xpy(wy next line, and has ousted the true word (mopwy or’ Si50vs or 
mvéov) from its place. | 

ll, 845-8. M. reads moAAd & GAAa gavel xpni(av xpunrad,—and (816) 
déyov. This can only mean: ‘ Many other secrets he will reveal if he 
wills: but speaking a dark word, by night he bears darkness before 
men’s eyes, and by day is no clearer.’ The objections to this are (1) it 
cannot be fitted to the strophe without assuming a lacuna at 804: (2) the 
wording of 815, and «pura unelided, suggest a prosaic gloss: (3) the 
sense is zmproved by omitting 815, for Hermes is invoked as god of 
Guile, to prosper the fof, and hence the whole idea of hzs bringing to 
fight is unsuitable. [Hermann’s 7a 5’ dad’ dupave? (see crit. not.) re- 
moves (2), not (1) or (3).] On these grounds I follow Heimsoeth and 
Wecklein in rejecting 815. 
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1, 816. ‘And I utter a dark word; as by night he bears darkness 
before his face, so by day he is no clearer.’ Notice re answered by 6¢. 

ll. 819-837. From here to the end of the Chorus the text is so far 
corrupt, that, while it is quite possible to make out the general sense, 
and even to feel confident that much of the wording is right, it is not 
possible to make the metres correspond, i. e. to restore the exact wording 
of the stanzas, without rewriting the passage. This has been done by 
several editors, from Hermann to Wecklein and W.-M., all of course 
differing largely from each other and the MSS., but (from the nature of 
the case) none sufficiently convincing to be adopted in the text. Indeed, 
if the paradox may be hazarded, supposing we had Aeschylus’ own 
words presented to us, they would certainly differ so much from the 
existing MSS., that, unless we could trace the causes of the corruption, 
we should rightly refuse to admit them into the text. 

Under these circumstances I have printed the text as it stands in the 
MSS., only introducing one or two verbal alterations, such as are highly 
probable, but not attempting to restore correspondence in the metre. In 
the notes on each stanza I have given the sense as nearly as may be, 
and some discussion on the readings. Everything else I have relegated 
to Appendix IT. 

It should be added that the Scholia here are of less value than some- 
times happens, as they have before them a text already corrupted into 
something like ours, which they never despair of explaining. 

Il. 819-826. mAotrov is clearly corrupt. The Chorus are promising 
their aid, and rejoicing over the coming deliverance. 

Probably mAovroy is a corruption either (1) of an adjective (like «Autor, 
Bamberger), and then it is all one sentence down to peOjaoper, or (2) of 
a substantive (like yopdv, P.), and then we must read dya 5¢€ for éuod 822 
(H.). Ihave taken (1). Again yoardy, H., is a tolerably certain emen- 
dation of yonrwy, which means ‘ wizards.’ 

Then the stanza will mean something like this :— 

“And then a [mighty strain] 

Of deliverance to the house, 

A favouring strain of women’s voices, 
Together a ringing measure of lamentation 
We will utter: to the city, “tis well: 

Tis gain to me that comes, 

And calamity is far from my friends.’ 

If we read it as one sentence, the song is at once a triumph [over 
Orestes’ victory] and a lament [over the dead]: but Blomfield’s ob&% 
xpextév, giving good sense and more likely metre, is perhaps right. 

1. 821. O7AvOpovy (Weckl.) xopoordray (Hart.) deserve consideration. 

1, 822. kpexrév (xpéx, ‘to strike the string’) ‘with sound of lyres.’ 
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ll. 827-830. This stanza has suffered from repetitions besides other 

corruptions. The MS. reads: 
ov St Oapody srav iin 
pépos Epyav 
éravioas matpos épyw 
O@poovca 
mpos at Téxvoy marpds avday 
kal Tepaivev énipoupov arav. 

(1) We see at once that épywy and épyw, matpds and marpds, are 
impossible repetitions, and épyw makes no sense. 

(2) The stanza is clearly a powerful appeal, urging the avenger to 
strike the guilty, and to set his claim of ‘ Father’ against her claim of 
‘Child.’ But the last line, where the decisive verb would come, has 
only a participle. 

(3) émlpoppoy can only mean ‘ blameable,’ which the vengeance was 
certainly of, or ‘ wretched,’ which would be a feeble epithet for drav. 

(4) The whole stanza is very much like 789-793 in metre: and the 
removal of the repetitions brings it much nearer still. 

All these points are met by the restoration given in the text (due to 
Auratus, Seidler, and Schiitz), and we get an exceedingly fine and clear 
sense as follows : 

‘And thou without fear, when the hour for deeds is come, 
When she calls ‘my child’ 

Cry aloud the name of ‘ father’ 

And accomplish a blameless slaughter!’ 

In the last line averipoppoy follows the Epic quantity of all such com- 
pounds Gdvatos, G0éyiT0s, Gmadapos, anapdpvOos. 

ll. 831-837. Again the difficulty is that there is no verb. We must 
either with Davies read ride for 7Oeis 836, or with Herm. suppose a 
line lost after 837 containing imperative. Very likely both are true. 

Reading xépitas for xapiTos, Avypas for Aumpas, in 835 pdpov for pdpov 
837, and dvacxeddév for cxebey in 832 (suggested by Grotefend), we 
Xa 
j “And uplifting the spirit of Perseus in thy heart, 

For thy friends below and those on earth 

Working the satisfaction of grievous Wrath 

Make bloody ruin within, 

And destroying him who is guilty of the death...’ 

1. 831. Perseus, who slew the snake-haired Gorgon Medusa, is a 
fit parallel for the deliverer Orestes, who is to slay the evil thing, 
Aegisthos. 

1. 834. dvwQev, ‘on earth,’ above ground; Elektra. 

tmpotpacowvy is unique, and doubtless corrupt. 
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l. 836. As the metre is here made of cretics and iambuses, dav is 
wrong. Perhaps Paley is right in d@yay, ‘horror,’ though the word is 
used of feeling, not of that which creates it, usually. 

1. 837. The metre, perhaps, as we have said, shows that a line is lost 
at the end; but the corruption probably goes a good deal deeper. 

Enter Aegisthos, returning home. 


Il. 839-854. SCENE 4, Part 1. Aegisthos comes in, alarmed by the 
news of Orestes’ death, and professing to doubt it. The Chorus refer 
him to the stranger. He goes in, boasting that he is not likely to be 
deluded. 


1. 841. pédpov 8’ "Opéorov. We should have expected no particle, but 
a mere acc. apposition to @a7w. But the 6€ is probably loosely used 
after odSapas..., ‘a tale nowise pleasing, du¢ the death of Orestes.’ 
dé for dAAd is occasionally found after neg., e.g. Theb. 426, and. is 
common in Epic. 

Gpdépewv, ‘to put this upon’ the house. [It might also be taken as 
L.S., ‘ to bear,’ Séuors after yévorro; but rhythm is against this. Of the 
other sense of dvapépw, ‘to impute,’ there is no trace here.] 

1. 842. No need to alter the bold word Sepatoorayés, ‘ fear-dripping,” 
into the common aivaroorayés. H. quotes, aptly, Ag. 179 ora (er mpd 
Kapdias movos. 

1. 843. The MSS. reading éAxaivoyts kal de5nypyevw can only be con- 
strued ‘ with the former festering and wounded bloodshed,’ which cannot 
be called sense ; for how can the mew durden be terrible with former 
murder? the alteration (due to Bamberger) makes all clear; the parti- 
ciples agree with déduors ; ‘to put this on the house would be a burden of 
dread, festering and wounded as it is with the former slaughter.’ The 
coypist has naturally altered the plurals to agree with 7d. 

1, 844. BAémovra, ‘living’ tales, opposed to @yqoxovTes Adyou, a bold 
and characteristic image. 

1.845. ‘Or are they words of fear from women’s lips, fluttering in 
mid-air, and perishing away ?’ 

Setparotpevor, ‘terrified,’ poetically transferred from the affrighted 
persons to the tales. So fnpara... dvcxepdvavra, O.C. 1281. 

1, 846. meSaporor (see 590) and parny describe their emptiness and 
vanity. 

ll. 849-850. The simplest structure is: ‘the strength of messengers is 
nothing, compared with a man Azmse/f inquiring of the men themselves, 
So Paley, who quotes somewhat similar proverbial phrases with ofov, 
e.g. Plat. Gorg. 5 obdéy ofoy abrov épwray, ‘nothing like asking the man 
himself.’ It is the comparative use of ds employed loosely. 
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[The only other way of taking it is ds consecutive; ‘So that a man 
(should) himself inquire ;’ but this would rather require 5eiv.] 

Observe that both airéy and air@y are the emphatic use of the pro- 
noun = Lat, zfse. 

1. 854. Aegisthos departs to his death with a boast that ‘the mes- 
senger shall not cheat his clear-eyed mind;’ a most effective piece of 
dramatic irony. 

Aegisthos passes into the palace by the central door. 


ll. 855-869. THIRD Stasrmon, The Chorus sing a short song of 
suspense while Aegisthos and Orestes are meeting within. 

“Zeus, what shall I say? Now is the struggle, for utter ruin to the 
house or freedom and happiness. May it end in victory!’ 


1. 856. émQed£ouo’, ‘calling on the gods;’ a certain correction of 
.. . Ood€ove’. 

1. 858. toov, lit., ‘equal,’ so ‘fair, ‘right,’ ‘ fit.’ 

avicowpat, ‘succeed,’ not merely in ‘ speaking what is right,’ which 
would be a strained construction, but generally, ‘in my wishes.’ The 
full meaning is ‘ how can I pray rightly and have my prayer?’ 

1.859. ‘The blood-stained points of the murderous blades ;’ reading 
mreipat, ‘points,’ with MSS. and Schol. who explains it as being from 
metpw, ‘to pierce,’ which there is no reason to doubt. ‘ Blood-stained 
attempts’ (meipar), would be a very violent expression. 

1. 862. Notice wayros before 7: the rule of sywaphea does not apply 
to the paroemiac or final line of the stanza. So Persae, 15. 

1, 864. dpxds moAtcoovépous, ‘the rule of the city.’ If the MSS. are 
right, te is used by anacoluthon, being not wanted in the grammar of the 
sentence. So exactly Ag. 99 rovTwy défac’... moauwy re yevod, where, 
however, the sentence is longer and the irregularity therefore easier. 
But Weil’s warépwv 0’ eer is a simple and happy suggestion, and J have 
adopted it. 

1, 866. €heSpos is properly the ‘odd man’ who ‘sits by’ to watch a 
duel, intending to fight the winner. Accordingly its use here is sug- 
gestive, if we take it with reference to Agamemnon; the king being 
slain by Aegisthos and Klytaemnestra, Orestes is going to engage the 
winners (so Linwood, Pal.). Others (Scholf., Con., L. S.) take it as a 
kind of oxymoron with pévos: ‘lone champion of his cause’ we might 
say: he is povosand so has no épedpos. Cf. Phil. 691 abrds Av mpocodpos, 
‘himself his own neighbour,’ i. e. alone. 

Of these the first is preferable, because ¢pedpos is more exactly used, 
and the antithesis is between pévos and dioaots. 

1. 868. émi viny, ‘for victory,’ a vaguer and more modest expression ; 
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the prayer being that matters may turn towards victory rather than that 
victory might be achieved. 
Aegisthos is heard to cry within. 


ll. 870-934. SCENE 4, Part 2. The Chorus stand still; the slave 
comes out and cries, ‘ Aegisthos is dead !’ and calls for the women’s apart- 
ment to ‘be opened, and asks for Klytaemnestra. She appears, and is” 
followed by Orestes. After a vain appeal for mercy, she is driven in to 
her death. 


1. 875. A slave comes out in consternation. 

MSS. read teAoupévov, certainly wrong. It may have come from 
TeAoupévov (872) or from TéAos just before, 874. -pévou is right, and 
téXos has ousted the beginning of the word. See line 773. The cor- 
rection is Schiitz’s, followed by H., Wecklein, and others. 

1.877. Here the slave knocks violently at the side door. 

1. 878. The yuvatkeror m¥Aat are the doors of the women’s apartments, 
where the queen lives; probably SPAS on the stage conventionally 
by one of the side doors. 

1. 879. poxAots xaAGre, lit. rules with the bars’ (i.e. by with- 
drawing the bars), ‘unbar.’ So dvapoxAevw is used ‘to unbar,’ Med. 
W307. 

kat pada go together, as often; S€ is the connecting particle (no 
need of ye, BL, H.,etc.); ‘and a right lucky man we need’ to defend 
us against these conspirators; ot to help Aegisthos, he instantly 
remembers. 

1. 881. He shakes the door violently again and turns away with a cry 
of baffied impatience. 

1, 882. dkpavra, ‘ profitless,’ (lit. ‘unaccomplished’); his excitement 
makes him accumulate his words, xw@ots, xabevdovaw, patny, axpavta. 

1, 883. at tHo8’, good correction for the unmetrical and feeble adrjs. 

émEjvov, Abresch’s excellent and certain correction for émt évpod 
(which Pal. and others retain, construing as though it were éml gupod 
év; quite impossible even apart from the muddle of metaphors), means 
‘a block’ for beheading; see Ag. 1277. ‘It seems that now again her 
neck will fall beside his. block, righteously stricken.’ 

1, 884. AZytaemnestra comes out from the side door. 

1.885. 5épo1s is probably the Epic local dat. common in Aeschylus. 
See Ag. 27, 558, 578, 718. 

1. 886. He means ‘the dead are slaying the living’ (re6vynKéras 
generalising plural, see 384, 419). And so Klytaemnestra understands 
him. The aiviypa which she speaks of is the garadox; not, I think (as 
some comm.), the grammatical ambiguity of the sentence, which might 
be taken the other way with favra for subject. 
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1, 888. Sowwep odv, ‘as indeed,’ see above, 96. 

1. 889. Sotn, ‘let some one give;’ the use of pure opt. as a mild im- 
perative is Epic. Od. 4. 735 dAAd tis drpnpas Aodlov Kadéoece, Il. 11. 
791 Tat’ citos Baoidy. So Ag. 945 trai tis dpBvAas Avo: Tayxos. .| 

It differs not grammatically, but in tone, from the ordinary wishing 
use. 

dvSpoxpjra, ‘murderous ;’ to find allusion in dvdp- to the meaning 
‘husband’ is refining too much. 

1. 890. M. reads 7 vux@pev, ‘whether’: but ei is more probable, see 
on 756. The verbs may be either indic., ‘we are conquerors,’ or subj. 
delib., ‘we are to conquer.’ The indic. is more vivid. 

1. 891. The cold, fearless, pitiless strength of Klytaemnestra comes out 
again powerfully here in these almost bald words ; ‘for to this point am 
I come in this trouble.’ It is as though she said, half wearily, but 
without emotion, of this fearful conflict: ‘bloodshed again! I or he! 
let us begin.’ 

Orestes comes out of the central door, with a blood-dripping sword. 

1. 892. Notice the extraordinary effect of the restrained words: ‘’Tis 
thee I seek; for him, it is enough.’ 

1. 893. $tArate . . . Bia, the grammar gives way to the sense. 

1. 894. It is hardly possible to give in English the majestic yet deadly 
scorn of these simple but scathing words. ‘ 

“ Lovest thou the man? then in the same grave thou shalt lie. He is 
dead, and thou canst not e’er abandon him’ only that mpod@s (like the 
English ‘ give up’) has the double meaning of ‘ betray’ and ‘abandon.’ 
The thought of Orestes is: She shall be united (cx the grave) to her 
new lover; she will not be false to him (for both will be dead). 

1. 896. The correction aiSeoat is confirmed to certainty by Hom. Il. 
22. 82, where Hector’s mother makes the same appeal, though for a 
very different request :— 

“Extop, Téxvov éuov, Ta8€ 7 atSeo, Kai p 
avrhy, «imoTé Tor AaMKNdéea paCoy eméoxoV. 

1. 898. otAa, ‘gums,’ a word of obscure origin. 

ettpadés must be active here, ‘nourishing ;’ so probably in Theb. 
309 Hdwp edtpapécraroy. In other places it is passive, * well-fed.’ 

1, 899. aiSec9, delib. subj. aidus is ‘awe,’ ‘reverence;’ and the 
use of the verb with the inf. is natural in the sense of ‘ shrink.’ 

1. goo. Pylades, a ‘mute personage,’ speaks for the first and last 
time. The Scholiast says the character is acted here by the oixérns, to 
prevent there being four speakers. 

1, gor. It seems better to take ‘the faithful pledges,’ with Weil, of 
Apollo’s pledges, not with Pal., Con., &c., and Scholiast of Orestes and 
Pylades. . There would be some hint if the persons were changed. 
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1.902. ‘Count all men foes rather than the gods,’ i. e. prefer to incur 
the enmity of any one sooner. 

1. 903. He turns to his mother and speaks coldly and sternly. 

1. 904. Note the accusative révSe, the pregnant construction with 
aodtat, verb of rest, ‘to lead thee to his very side and slay thee there.’ 

1, 908. otv 5 ynpdvat, the Epic and older use of the preposition 
adverbial; called by the misleading name of Tmesis. 

[ovv for MSS. viv is required, in order to connect the second clause of 
the line with Orestes at all. It is confirmed by cuvocejoets. | 

‘I wish to pass my old age with thee,’ i. e. ‘ to be tended by thee.’ 

1. g09. tatpoxtrovotca, ‘murderess of my father,’ rather a strained 
use; SO 974, IoI5, 1028. 

1, gio. mapaitia, ‘shared the blame ;’ a feeble excuse, which Orestes 
immediately refutes. 

1, 912. yeveOAtovs dpds, unusual expression for ‘a mother’s curse.’ 

1. 914. The emphasis is on the verb: it is the applicability of the 
term &méppupa she is denying, not the act. We may translate :— 

‘Nay, not cast thee out: ’twas to a friendly house [I sent thee].’ 

l. 915. If d&:x@s is right, it must mean, ‘I was sold twice over,’ 
‘doubly sold;’ it was twice as bad to be carried away when he was a 
freeman’s son. But the word seems not natural, and there can be little 
doubt that Heath’s aicxpas is right. 

1. 917. [MSS. read cov, which might be justified by analogy with 
phrases like @avpaw cov Todo, ‘I wonder at this in you;’ but the regu- 
lar construction of évedi¢w is dv. tevi 71, from Homer (Il. 9. 34, Od. 18. 
380) downwards. And Aeschylus is not given, like Sophokles, to con- 
stant variations of construction. I therefore read oot with Canter and 
others. | 

The ‘ price he will not plainly reproach her with’ is Aegisthos. 

1. 918. pH adAdX’ (the MSS. reading), a colloquialism common in 
Aristophanes (Frogs 103, 611, 743, etc.), means ‘nay but;’ and might 
be defended here in consideration of Klytaemnestra’s scornful taunt : 
but probably the #7 has got in, as H. suggests, from the next line. It is 
best to read GX’. 

paras, ‘ follies,’ a contemptuous emphemism for ‘sins’ (like ‘ fool- 
ishness’ in the Old Testament). She means his supposed adultery with 
Kassandra (Ag. 1438) and Chryseis (ib. 1439). 

1. 919. i.e. ‘the man who faces hardship must be excused;’ a crude 
and savage morality, no doubt accepted by the Greeks of Aeschylus’ 
day. 

1. 921. i.e. ‘she ought to be faithful, she owes so much to him.’ 

1, 922. She gives up persuasion and tries to frighten him; the deed 
is such that the mere simple statement is appalling: but he is inflexible. 
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1, 923. A noble and terse expression of the relentless justice of his 
deed. 

1, 924. The ‘ vengeful hounds,’ i. e. the Erinyes. 

1. 925. tas to tarpés, the curse of Ag. for his remissness. 

1, 926. Opyvetv mpds tUpBov, ‘to cry against the tomb,’ a proverbial 
expression according to the Scholiast for ‘ vain lament.’ 

f@oa only points the contrast with tdpBov. (The full proverb is 
[rav7o] mpds TUpBov re KAalew Kal mpos avdpa vymoy, ‘ As well weep 
before the tomb as before a fool,’ quoted by schol.) 

1. 927. covpifer, cot dpi¢er, an unusual crasis in tragedy ~ ‘marks out 
for thee.’ The word is possibly corrupt.’ 

1. 928. Another powerful line. She finds prayer useless; so she 
launches one word of hatred, as short and strong as a curse, and goes 
silently and boldly to her death. ‘ This was the snake I bare and suckled,’ 
referring of course to her dream, 

1. 930. The dreadful moderation of the phrase makes a true climax to 
this short and powerful dialogue :— 

“Twas ill thou slewest him: suffer thou the ill.’ ° 

It reminds us of the similar climax when Oedipus discovers the story 
of his birth, and the murder and incest he has unwittingly committed, 
Soph. O. T. 1184:— 

boris mepacpar pis T ap ay ov xpHy, ody ois 7 
ov xphv dmaAay, ots 7 Ew ove ede Kravwy. 

Orestes goes into the palace with drawn sword, driving Klytaem- 
nestra before him. Pada Py 

1. 932. émn«ptoe, ‘has reached the height,’ as Schol. explains.€f77@ KP 

1. 933. ‘This, however, we count better, that the light of the house , 
should not perish utterly,’ 

Apparently the sense is, ‘I pity the fate of the victims; but since the 
last bloodshed is but the end of the series (i.e. since the victims have 
brought it on themselves), I side with Orestes, lest the house come to an 
end.’ 

1. 934. df0aApés, idiomatic Greek metaphor for ‘delight,’ ‘hope,’ 
‘comfort,’ Pind. O. 2, 18 dpOaApeos Sixedias, Soph. O.T. y87 péyas 
dpOadpos of marpds TAapor. 


Il. 935-972. FOURTH STASIMON, ‘Justice came to the sons of Priam, 
and twin lions to the house of Agamemnon ; the exile at the bidding of 
Apollo finished his appointed course (935-941). Rejoice for the de- 
liverance of our lord’s house; the murderers meet their fate (942-945). 
Orestes came back; Justice, true daughter of Zeus, helped him (946- 
952): Apollo sent for her at last: Gods cannot aid the wicked: the 
light is risen ! (953-961). The curb of the household is taken away ; 
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rise up, House, too long thou layest prostrate! (962-965). Soon shall 
Time come forth, sweeping away pollution; the lot shall be fair once 
more for us! the Light is risen !’ (966-972). 


1. 938. StmA0ts A€wv, i.e. Orestes and Pylades, as the Schol. says, 
and as is clear from Eur. Orest. 1401 #AQov és Sépous A€ovTes “EAXave 
Svo d5Upyw, a manifest imitation. The sense is: ‘ Vengeance came on 
Paris and Troy, though late: it has now come on the murderers of 
Agamemnon.’ 

Others take. the ‘lions’ as Klytaemnestra and Aegisthos: very 
unlikely. @oAe.is against it; so is Aéwy,as one was a woman; so is 
the passage from Eur.; so is the parallel from Troy. It is strange to 
find it supported by such authority as K1., Peile, Con., Weil, AZo7s.] 

1. 939. [€Aace, the evident reading of the Schol., is probably the 
oldest ; and indeed it makes better sense than éAaxe (Schiitz, Herm., and 
most editors), ‘ He has wholly won his heritage ’—very harsh phrase.] 

é\ace és TO trav. Literally, ‘he drave to the uttermost,’ i.e. ‘he 
has accomplished his course ; he has come home safe from exile, and 
will exact vengeance. [Even so 7d way is rather strange; and perhaps 
Schol. read réAos: still the case is one where the harder reading of the 
MSS. should be retained.] 

1.940. mv06xpyoros (not -r7s) is the right form ; ‘sent by the Pythian 
god ;’ so Eur. Ion 1218. 

1. 941. ‘Sped rightly by Gods’ bidding.’ 

ll. 943-945. ‘Utter a cry of joy over the escape of our master’s house 
from woes and waste of substance at the hands of two guilty ones,—an 
evil fate!’ The sense is simple and satisfactory. 

1. 946. A doubtful passage. (1) mowd may be nom. to péAet (regu- 
larly gersonal in Homer and often in Trag.) : ‘ He is come who devises 
the crafty vengeance of secret attack,’ i.e. Orestes: this suits the next 
verse, which clearly describes the help given to Orestes in the fight. 
[Others, less well, of Hermes, the god of guile, 812; the present 
véAe: supports this, but the sense is not so good (Franz, Ahr., Peile, 
Con., Weck.) | 

(2) mowd may be nom. to pode, as in the strophe. Even then we 
may understand it of Orestes, and need not alter 6 to @(as Aurat., 
Stan., Bl. etc.), ‘he came, who deviseth secret attack, [Orestes], crafty 
Veneeance Paley takes it so, but it is rather artificial. 

(3) Scholiast, followed by some of the older comm., take the antece- 
dent to @ as a dative. ‘And there came ¢o him who broods treacherous 
attack [Aegisthos] a crafty Vengeance,’ i.e. by craft he slew, and by 
craft he was slain. This is too unconnected with what follows. 

I prefer to take it of Orestes, as (1). 
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~ 1. 948. érhrupos, ‘the true, the very :’ Justice herse/f took his hand. 

1. 951. tuxévres Kad@s, lit. ‘hitting the mark well,’ i.e. ‘rightly 
naming.’ See 14. 

1. 952. év €xOpois, ‘upon his foes,’ the Epic pregnant use of év (like 
other preps. of vest) with verbs of motion. So é? or#Oecaw dpovcas Tl. 
22. 182, gépovo’ év july Ag. 1450, mirvwy év 36. [Hence no need 
of é’ Herm., Schiitz, though of course that would be commoner.] 

1. 953. The text becomes very corrupt again; see critical notes. Her- 
mann, though he gives good suggestions, is not so helpful as usual, 
having deserted the text too much. 

The metre is one difficulty, as it is dochmiac; and since different 
forms of the dochmiac are admitted as equivalent, we have not the 
usual correspondence of syllables to guide us. 

It is, however, safe to assume that 953-961 correspond to 965-972. 

Probably also the intervening three lines are the (imperfect) counter- 
part of 943-945; each contains four dochmiacs followed by four iam- 
buses, or possibly each dochmiac stanza may have been repeated twice 
as a refrain (Verrall and Kirchhoff, following Schneider). 

tavtrep (Herm. for tarep), ‘whom,’ i. e. Justice. 

Reading Ilapvactas (Pal.) as the article is needed for €xov, and émop- 
@idfev (also Pal.) for the meaningless én’ dxOe afer, d8é6Ao1s Sddors 
(Weil) and Hermann’s xpovic@eloav, we can make a fair provisional 
sense of the first stanza. 

“Whom Loxias, that holds the mighty cavern of the land of Par- 
nassus, has summoned at length (xpovicOcioay érolxerar), long hindered, 
calling her aloud, with her guileless guile’ [i.e. with her justifiable 
plot]. 

But there are many suspicious points in this version; BAatropévav 
is obscure; the two participles are clumsy ; €motxerat is dubious. 

1. 958. mapé is most probably a gloss. The reading in the text 
means: ‘ but God’s power is checked from aiding the wicked.’ 

aws softens the boldness and apparent impiety of saying *God’s 
power is checked.’ But Hermann’s most ingenious xpareitw 5 émos 75 
Oeiov TO ph pw bm. Kan. may be right: ‘and let God’s word preyail, that 
so I serve not the wicked.’ 

1. 960. dfta, plur., like the common dvvard, dewa, &c. 

1. 961. mapa for mapeore. 

1. 962. Stanley’s adypéOy is probably what Aeschylus wrote, but sense 
could be made of the MSS. adypéOnyv, as dpaipety takes double acc. and 
so the passive retains one. ‘Iam free from the strong curb that held the 
household.’ But ad¢npé6y is more natural. 

The MSS. give otxwy, generally altered into oixer@v. But I venture 
to suggest oikéwv from oixevs as the real reading. oixevs is the proper 
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Homeric word for ‘menial,’ and Aeschylus is steeped in Homer. More- 
over being rare in Attic (O.T. 756) it would naturally get corrupted 
into otkwr. 

1. 963. M. reads dvayepdy, which is either dvaye pay, ‘arise then’ 
(used with plural dye 5) mafdes Eur. Cycl. 590, aye Tapvere Od. 3. 332), 
or ava ye pay, ‘ yet arise.’? I take the first, as rather more natural here. 
So ei 8 dye phy, dyper pay (Il. 1. 302, 5. 765). 

1. 964. One dochmiac here is lost. Possibly mapa 70 pas idety again. 

ll. 965-972. Very corrupt and difficult. 

Accepting the excellent emendation of Schiitz xaSappotow daray édatn- 
pos in 968, the first four lines are construed :-— 

«And soon all-accomplishing time will pass 
The doors of the house, when from the hearth 
He has driven all the pollution 
With cleansings to drive away the curses.’ 

A fairly clear general sense with two great difficulties :— 

(1) What is the meaning of ‘Time will pass-the doors ?’ 

I believe it is an audacious personification: as though the Delay of 
Vengeance were pictured as 77me himself waiting inside till he be ripe 
to go forth and accomplish, and cleanse away the pollution. (BL. 
Elmsl., suggest xopés; not likely with ravreAjs.) mavreAns might equally 
well mean ‘Time fulfilled,’ ‘the fulness of Time,’ more in accordance 
with the ordinary sense of mayreAjs. 

(2) €Adoy .. . €Aaryptors is highly suspicious. éAdon does not scan, 
and the repetition is flat. I venture to suggest kAvoy, ‘wash away,’ 
which goes well with «a@appotow, and might easily be corrupted into 
€Adon with éAarnpiors so near. If this be thought unlikely, the metre 
can be corrected by altering the order may éAdon pvoos, or still better 
by reading pvocos day éd\don (Herm.). 

Il. 969-971. MSS. again very corruptly give :— 

tixa 8 ebtpocwmw Koita TO may 

iSeiy drovoa Opeopévors 

peTonoddpwy mecodvTa TaALY. 
The clue to the sense is the metaphor of Zucky dice, as the Schol. says. 
Cf, Ag. 32. Allagree in rejecting dxotoat, a gloss determined by an 
attempt to explain @peouevors idety. Opéopar is an active verb, ‘to 
shriek or cry,’ and is used only of women; the word is corrupt, being 
inapplicable here. 

The best restoration is Paley’s, using suggestions of Franz, Hermann, 
Scaliger, and others :-— 

Tixat & evmpoowmokotra TO may 
idety mpevpeveis 
petolxos Sépwv mecovvTat mAALv. 
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“And fortune’s chances shall change (mecotdyra: mad) 

And lie with face quite fair to behold (edmpoowmoxotra 76 may idety), 

Favouring the sojourners in the house’ [not ‘Orestes and Elektra,’ 
who could not be called péroior, but ‘us the Chorus:’ all through the 
Chorus are in sympathy with the Avengers. ] ; 

[The best recent suggestion is that of Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, who 
reads: 7x01 5 edmpocwmw Koita 76 nay idely Opeopevors § pérorKor Sopav 
mecouvtat maAuy,’ i.e, ‘May all befall with prosperous chance before our 
eyes, as we cry “The strangers in the house shall be cast forth again,”’ 
pér. being the evil spirits of crime. This ignores the schol., but is 
nearer to the MSS.] 


The doors of the palace are thrown open by the éxxdudnpa (see Ag. 1372, 
Ach. 407), and Orestes is seen with bloody sword on the spot where his 
Sather was murdered, standing over the bodies of Aegisthos and Klytaem- 
nestra, and holding also the cloak in which Agamemnon was slain. 
Pylades ts standing by. 


SCENE 5. 973-1062. Orestes points to the cloak, and dilates on 
the crime of his mother. The Chorus bewail the tragedy. Orestes 
insists on his innocence, and appeals to Loxias. The Chorus justify 
him: but the vision of the Furies gradually grows upon him, and he 
tushes forth distracted. 


The opening would be powerfully effective: for the vengeance was so 
parallel to the crime. In Agam. 1372 the unfolding scene had dis- 
played Klytaemnestra with her bloody weapon over the bodies of 
Agamemnon and Kassandra ; and here the avenger Orestes is in the 
same place and attitude over the corpses of herself and her paramour. 

1. 973. Orestes begins with savage and triumphant irony; but 
gradually becomes more violent and uncontrolled: it is the shadow of 
the madness coming upon him, which the poet gives with characteristic 
power and imagination. 

1. 975. vepvol, ‘royal;’ only in the Greek the irony is more pungent, 
as the word means ‘revered,’ literally, and expresses the sanctety of the 
ruler. 

1. 976. ‘ Loving they are now, as we may read their fate;’ Orestes 
speaks in a tone of triumphant and unrelenting irony. There is no touch, 
as there would be in a modern play, of awe or pity ; or indeed as there 
is in Sophokles’ Elektra. See Introduction. 

ze of MSS. must be corrected (with Abresch) to 8¢, 

1. 977. ‘Their oath abides by its pledges,’ a rather loaded expression 
for ‘is faithful.’ 

1. 978. The double construction after Evvpooayv is a little rough, but 
quite natural, ‘ to slay him, and to die together,’ not ‘in case of failure’ 
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(as K1., Con., etc.), which weakens the irony of Orestes’ comment, «at 
748° evdpews €xer: but more simply and effectively, ‘to share one 
another’s crime and fate.’ [kat stands virtually for vy@pocay 5é. | 

[40At matpt (MSS. d6Aiws) is, however, suspicious, as it occurs 
again 981. Perhaps the two words have supplanted some other verb, 
to answer to ovvOaveic6at.| 

1. 980. Here Orestes shows the cloak in which his father was wrapped 
to be slain. 

ll. 983-990. These eight lines in the MSS. come after (1094) éxdixouv 
ppovnparos. ‘Those who retain them in this place must justify the MSS. 
by urging that Orestes dramatically returns to the robe, which is held 
out (991) by the attendants, after speaking of his mother; and it could 
no doubt be so acted. 

But viv (983) is very improbable of the robe when he has been speak- 
ing for six lines of Klytaemnestra ; and Todd’ éuot fvvorkos (1005) comes 
with far greater force and more natural connection immediately after the 
bitter lines about his mother. 

Accordingly I have followed Meineke, Hermann, and Hartung in 
transposing them to their place in the text. The mistake probably arose 
from some copyist who was thinking of the great chorus in Agamem- 
non, where Kassandra calls Klytaemnestra ‘a snare,’ dAX’ dpkxus % 
gvvevvos, etc. Ag. 1116 (so that he thought wv did really refer to 
Klytaemnestra), and again of the passage in Kassandra’s speech 1232 
Tl vv Kadodca Svoquires Saxos TUXOLW’ Gv; etc. 

1. 983. Kav tUXw pad’ edoronav, ‘even if I speak right fair,’ ive. if 
I use ever such mild words. Some read «al tUxw, i.e. ‘and name her 
rightly’ (so schol.): but edorop® is not so used, cf. Ar..Nub. 833 
evoTopst, Kal pndey eins praupér. ae the irony is lost. 

1. 984. dypevpa, ‘snare.’ 

1. 985. Spotty, ‘bier,’ according to old scholars and ot 
(Schol. and Eustath.), butin Ag. 1540, Eum. 633, used as a ‘ bath,’ which 
is doubtless its meaning here. 

pev ovv, corrective as usual, ‘nay, a net.’ 

i aon eakeens évip, ‘ascoundrel thief” pyA- (cpaa-, fall-), ‘cheat, 
‘deceive ;’ the verb used is, however, pnAdw. 

1. 958. dtrardAnpa, lit. ‘deceit,’ abst. for concr., ‘defrauder of stran- 
gers ;’ so émitpiypa, dAnua, AdAnya, placya are used of persons. 

1. 989. voplfwv, ‘practising.’ See note on iol. 

‘1. 990. We might keep ¢pevi (M.), translating ‘ cherish hot thoughts, 
violent thoughts, in his heart ;’ somewhat similar is the use of Oepyds, 
Eum. 560 én’ dvip) Oeppd and Theb. 603 vadraot Oeppots: ‘violent’ in 
both places; so Ocppiy xapdiay Antig. 88. But péva is far more likely, 
the verb meaning ‘ gladden :’ so Eur. El. 402 xapG Ocppawépeoda. 
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° He speaks to his attendants. 

1. 991. The MSS. give airév; if we retain this, it must be the cloak 
(Secpdv, or wémdov) ; but the poet no doubt wroteatté. It is opened 
to show the gashes and blood. 

trapactadév, ‘standing near,’ equivalent to a participle. 

1. 995. €v Siky moré, ‘some day at my trial:’ a foreshadowing of the 
formal trial of Orestes in the Eumenides. 

Some comm. say Aeschylus identifies ‘the Sun,’ and Apollo, as the 
latter actually does appear as pdprus at the trial, Eum. 576. But surely 
there is no confusion in the poet’s mind between the ‘God who sees 
all,’ “HAtos, and Apollo, who gave Orestes first the oracle, then protec- 
tion. Both are powers of light against the x@évoc : that is all. 

1. 996. pereAQetv and périevar can be used with three different accusa- 
tives—of the vengeance, the crime, and the criminal. We sometimes find 
two of these together; e.g. per#AOdv o° aiva Eur. Or. 423 (crime and 
criminal), dpmayds pernAGer’ ‘IXiov éAw Cycl. 280 (crime and criminal) ; 
Sixas péreys tovde Eum. 231 (vengeance and criminal). Here it is 
the vengeance only.. ‘ That I have justly wrought my mother’s death.’ 

1. 997. MSS. read yéyw, which might be explained, but Aéyw was read 
by the Scholiast and is much more natural. 

1. 998. The adulterer (aicxuvrnp) might by Athenian law be slain if 
caught by the woman’s father, brother, son, or husband (Schomann, 
Antiquities, 469). 

1. 999. todTo ordbyos, ‘this accursed thing,’ pointing to the bloody 
robe. . 

1, 1001. ‘Once dear, now a hateful foe.’ 

s datvet, “as she shows’ by her slain and gashed Body. This is 
the most effective way of taking it. 

1. 1002. ‘What think you of her? be she lamprey or viper 

She would rot with her touch another, without a bite, 
For her boldness and wicked will.’ 

“Orestes drops the irony with which he began.and shows his hatred 
and scorn in these violent and almost grotesque words. 

The construction (which has been misunderstood and caused needless 
emendation) is this: 7é col done’; Klytaemnestra is nom. to doxe?, and the 
yerb is left to We filled in in the reply (like Plat. Phaedr. 234 C zi cot 
paiverat 6 Adyos; odx bmeppuads cipjoOa;). The reply Orestes himself 
gives, [e?re] pdpaiva etre éxtdva ep, [Soret] one dv Ovyovaa, etc. 

So there is no need for paAAov (Bl.), od Sednypyévn (H.), etc. 

1. 1009. pipvovet, ‘to him who is left,’ Orestes. 

dv@ei, ‘is flowering ;’ a violent metaphor in English, but in Greek 
more natural. So the sea ‘ flowers with dead,’ Ag. 659, disease #vOnKe 
Trach. 1089, etc. 
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1. torr, Atylo@ou Eidos. In Agam. it is Klytaemnestra alone who 
does the deed; and we judge from Ag. 1262 O7yovca puri pacyavor, 
1528 €rpodnAntw Oavary that she does it with a sword (not, as usually 
supposed, an axe); and from this passage, that it was the sword of 
Aegisthos, borrowed for the purpose. 

1. 1012. ‘ The stain of blood helps Time in destroying,’ etc. 

ovpBddAopat, ‘to contribute one’s share,’ properly; and strictly 
used so here. Cf. cvpBdddAerat 5 moAAa Tovde Seipwaros Med. 284, and 
common in prose. 

1, 1013. troiktApa, ‘ coloured robe.’ 

1, 1014. ‘Now I speak of himself, now I bewail him where he fell’ 
(mapwy, ‘on the spot,’ as opposed to ‘absent’). Evidently with the 
same thought in his mind as line 8 od yap rapdy dywka ody narep popov. 
This also explains the emphatic airéy of the dead father; others take 
it of pévos (with the same general sense); but it is unlikely he would 
speak of ¢évos in 1014 as the ‘murder’ when ¢évos in 1012 means the 
actual material ‘ blood.’ 

(Others, H., Klau., Peile, Dav., read aitéy, ‘myself’ (a possible use, 
O. T. 138, Phaed. 91 C), but the rest of the line is against this: and 
Schiitz’s ad 748’ aiv@ is not an improvement.] 

1, 1016. The misery of it all overwhelms him and the felt approach 
of the Furies is maddening him; but yet justice 7s done. The words 
in italics are his suppressed thought; for dAy@ pév implies an anti- 
thesis, which he does not really express till 1026 éws 8 €7’ euppov 
cipt ... otk dvev Sixys, though he begins to say it 1021, interrupting 
himself. 

1. 1018. MSS. give 8a avr’ Gtipos dpeiberar, very corrupt; Sia 
mavrés (Heath), and dpeter (Erfurdt), are obvious corrections and no 
doubt right ; arpos is impossible. H. gives ev@upos, not very near the 
MSS. and not very forcible. 

I therefore read dvaros here: the word is Aeschylean, occurring 
Ag. 1211 in this sense. 

1. 4020. ‘One trouble comes at once, another sha// come.’ 

1. 1021. This beautiful emendation (which only requires w for 0, y for 
7, two of the commonest corrections) was made by contributions from 
three scholars, see crit. notes. 

1, 1022. tvtootpodd, ‘I drive.” The unconnected and interrupted 
speech gives well his approaching madness, which indeed is felt all 
through this scene in the abrupt transitions and uncontrolled utterance. 

[The MS. #uoorpégpov may be retained by reading (with Weidner) 
efw Tpéxw for éfwrépw : but 4vcoorpope is a simpler correction. ] 

The sense is:—‘ But that you may know—for I know not how ’twill 
end—I drive as though with chariot horses far astray from the course—for 
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my spirit uncontrolled masters me and bears me away—and at my 
heart fear is ready to sing and dance with passion—but while I yet am 
sane, etc, 

The aAX’ ws av cidf7 is taken up after the vivid and dramatic 
parentheses by éws 8’ ér’ €uppwy . . .; and this, as pointed out above, is 
the real antithesis of dAy@ pév, line 1016. 

1. 1025. taopxeta Oat, ‘ to dance to music,’ properly; the iad being 
the regular preposition of accompaniment, as #10 odAmyyos, im’ addod, 
ind KAavOpay, etc. Some read 7 8’ for 75’, making the heart dance to 
fears song. But Greek dancers also sang. 

1. 1029. ptAtpa, ‘spells,’ i.e. ‘promptings;’ a bold and characteristic 
image. 

tAaotypifLopar, ‘I count as chief,’ a rather artificial word. Aeschy- 
lus also uses tAecornpyns Eum. 763. 

1. 1032. He breaks off: ‘but if I neglected it—I will not say the 
penalty.’ Strictly we should expect wapév71; but the acc. infin. is often 
substituted for the attracted construction. So Eur. Med.1236, Soph. El.961. 

1. 1033. ‘ For no man’s bow can reach those sufferings.’ The dow is 
one of the commonest images for speech, though here rather more boldly 
and abruptly given than usual: e. g. yA@ooa Togevcaca Supp. 446, éxvp- 
oas wore Togorns Ag. 628, and again 1194: and in a fainter shape, with 
the words kaipés, oxomds, TuxElv, Gyaprely, very common. 

mpootterat is quite a natural word in this use, Ar. Eq. 761 ; and it 
is probably the poet’s (not the copyist’s) oversight that it comes again 
1035; though it may be argued that we should infer the commoner 
word égigera: from what the Schol. says. 

1. 1035. He takes up an olive-branch crowned with a fillet of wool. 

These were the regular accessories of a suppliant, O. T. 3 ixrnpios 
Kado efeoTeppevoL. 

1. 1036. Delphi was called the centre of the earth, dudadds yijs 
Jon 222, méS5ov means “Heer” 

1. 1037. ‘The immortal fire’ was not the light seen on Parnassus (as 
Schol., Pal.) which was Bacchus’ fire; but the eternal fire kept up in 
the temple. So Plutarch (Num. 9) speaks of rip doBeorov TMvO00. 

1, 1038. aipa Kkowédv, ‘the stain of kindred murder.’ souwds often so 
used, aiparos xowod Ant, 202, xowal ddedpeal O. C. 535, Kowwdv Iophyns 
xapa Ant. I. 

1. 1039. [Hermann’s épéoriov dAAy is ingenious but not so natural as 
ep éatiay ddAnv.] 

ll. 1040-1041. The restoration of these two lines is Blomfield’s, and 
is much the simplest and best. prov got in from the adjoining line; and 
the MSS. pevedews is MENGNOS, i. e. mere reduplication. 

Il. 1042-1043. The MS. reading éyw can be taken as it stands. ‘ But 
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I [go] a wanderer, an outcast from this land (whether in life or death), 
leaving this name behind me.’ tdoSe KAnSévas, referring probably to 
his own account of himself, as an innocent victim of Apollo’s command : 
but it may also refer to the name of matricide (Verrall, Weck. W.-M.). 

Or it is possible to suppose that the sentence is left unfinished and he 
is interrupted by the Chorus, who wish to save him from evil prophecy, 
pnd em evxO7s. 

But the simplest suggestion is Weil's, to read devyw for éyH; an 
emendation confirmed by Ag. 1282 guyds 3 dAqrns Thabe yas drdgevos, 
as Weil points out. 

1. 1044. émevxOfs oropa, ‘put not the bonds of evil words upon thy 
mouth.” [MSS- read ém(evx67. The second or third person would be 
equally. good Greek, but with émyAwoo® the second is more likely; and 
the omission of o before oréya is nothing. | 

1, 1046. There is no need to change the participle é\ev9epwoas into the 
indic. as Blomfield and others. The passage can be equally well taken 
as one sentence. 

1. 1047. evaerds, ‘ happily,’ as Ag. 552. 

1, 1049. datoxttwves, ‘in dusky robes.’ 

The lengthening of the o is probably to be justified on the same prin- 
ciple as the Epic licence by which vowels are made long before liquids, 
spirants, or aspirates (i.e. any letters on which the voice can dwell), 
among which x in its Greek pronunciation might perhaps be included. 

Thus: Homer has vowels long before Ajyw, Avyus, Armapds, Addos, 
péyas, wapmTw, pédos, poipe, vepos, vidas, VUuN, vioca, pakos, péelw, pdos, 
pita, pd5ov, etc. Also before $, as pidos Il. 2. 116, 9..23, aidAos des 
12, 208, “AxtAATe pepéwev 24. 119. 

So Aeschylus has ‘Immdpédovros Theb. 488, Mapévoratos ib. 5.47. 

In the same way iax7 and iayéw have a sometimes long in Trag. 

1, 1051. tmarpt, ‘to thy father,’ who will defend and help thee. The 
faithful son need not fear. (Others read mad: easier but weaker.) 

1, 1052. The MS. reading pr) poBov uxav moAv will construe, ‘ be not 
afraid, great is thy victory ;’ but vuké makes a much more natural line, 
and would easily be corrupted, ‘ be not greatly overcome by fear.’ 

1. 1054. capets.(Wecklein) may be right. 

1. 1059. MSS. eico’ 6 ka@apyds is variously emended: éicly xadappot 
Schiitz, etow xadapyds Turn., otcw xaSappovs Weil; none so good as ours, 
due to Erfurdt and Ahrens. ‘There is one way to cleanse thee: the 
touch of Loxias shall set thee free. . 2” 

Aogiou, the reading of the MSS., is retained by many (H., Pal., K1., 
Con., etc.), and yay is regarded as a nom. pendens ; ‘ touching Loxias, 
he shall free thee;’ but it is very harsh, and the nom. might easily be 
altered, the copyist often attending to the words immediately following, 
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and not to the whole sense. Moreover it is more poetical to say Aottas. 
Orestes is to cling to the shrine, and this is imaginatively regarded as 
the god reaching out a hand to him. = 

1. 1064. katptoict cupdopats, ‘with favouring chances.’ 


ll. 1065-1076. Exopos. The third tempest of ill is over ; Thyestes— 
Agamemnon—Klytaemnestra : what will be the end? 


1, 1067. yovias, a doubtful and obscure word. -tas was the regular 
suffix for the names of winds, e. g. ‘EAAqjomovrins Hdt. 7. 188, Szpupovins 
xuparins ib. 8.118 ; and in Comedy épyOias Ach. 876, katkias kat SvKo- 
pavrias Eq. 434. 

Most editors take it as ‘a family storm, but that explanation 
seems too grotesque. The Schol. has a note explaining it as ‘a strong 
breeze arising in fine weather,’ and Hesychius explains it edxepys. 
Neither fit the passage, nor throw any light on the origin. [Hartung’s 
mvoas povias is an ingenious suggestion. | 

1. 1069. Thyestes’ banquet was one of the past sins of the house of 

. the Pelopidae. Thyestes seduced his brother Atreus’ wife Aerope, and 
Atreus in vengeance slew Thyestes’ children and served them up to their 
father’s table. So the inspired Kassandra sees “Aardpeva Bpépn spayas, 
énras Te odpxas mpos maTpos BeBpwpevas Agam. 1096. The MSS. reading 
tédavés te is very flat; and probably te @véorov has come from a 
gloss, as H. suggests. 

1, 1070 looks also like a gloss, especially as there is no connecting 
particle. 

1. r071. ‘Slain in the bath’—Agamemnon. 

1. 1073. ‘A saviour—or destruction shall I say ?’ for if Orestes perished 
he would byhis death destroy the house, if he were recovered and restored, 
he would save it. This question the next play is to answer. 

1. 1075. ‘ Whither shall it end?’ the common pregnant construction 
(arot implying motion, the verb not): ‘ whither shall the fury of disaster 
go, ere it fulfil its course and be laid to rest ?” 

A magnificent close; with the dark shadow of the madness and Furies 
driving Orestes out: the Chorus bewildered, but seeing at the last the 
glimmer of a hope. 


APPEN DICE: 


The Remote Deliberative. 


LINE 172 ovk €oTw Goris TARY E“od KelpatTo yy 
»> 595 GAA’ bréproApoy avbpos ppdvnua tis Aéyors 
These optatives belong to a special class which has been rather over- 
looked. They are usually treated as conditionals without av: but asa 
matter of fact, excepting one or two places where the reading is doubt- 
ful, all the passages in Attic Greek which the commentators have re- 
garded as conditional sentences without av have one common character : 
they are zzterrogative, either direct or indirect. 
The following is a list of those I can find :— 
(1) Direct. 

Cho. 595 avdpos ppdvnpa Tis A€-yor ; 

Soph. O.C. 170 mot tis ppovtidos €dOor; (sic L.) 

», Ant. 604 Ted Zed Svvacw tis trepBacia Katacxor; (sic codd.) 
», Phil. 895 ri d97a Spay’ éyw; [probably ti S77’ av. .] 

Ar. Plut. 438 Tot Tis Puyot ; 

Dem. Meid. 525 mérepa pr) 58 Sixny 7) pet(w Soin Sixaiws ; 

Plat. Gorg. 492 B ré xdkuoy «in ; 

In the last two probably pei(w dv and xamov dy should be read. 

(2) Indirect. 

Aesch. Ag. 620 ov« é06" Srrws A€Earpt. 

» Cho.172 ov« €otw bots Kelpatro. 
» P.V.292 ovd« €otiy btw vetparme. 

Eur. Alc. 52 éoT ody Sms “AAKNOTIS pOAoL ; 

Plat. Euth. 2968 D ov« éxw mas dpproByroinv. 

Soph. O.C. 1172 tis éoriv dv pegarp ; 

[It is true that the latter instances are not strictly interrogative in 
form: but just as ob« xe ti etmp and even éxet 8,74 ein occur in Greek 
and have to be classed as an idiomatic extension of usage from the strict 
interrogative forms ov« ofdev or oldev 6,71 imp, so these instances are 
plainly the zterrogative optative put obliquely.] 

Now obviously it cannot be accidental that all the instances of opta- 
tive without dy are of the iz¢terrogative form. It is plain that they 
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ought to be classed, not with the conditionals (opt. and dv), but with 
the znterrogative subjunctive or, as it is usually called, the deliberative. 
The subjunctive might be substituted for the optative in all these in- 
stances : and in the first two passages from Sophocles it is so read in 
many editions, though against the best MS. authority. 

The Deliberative ordinarily occurs in three forms :— 

(1) Direct Primary wot tpdmwpa; ri cinw ; 

(2) Indirect ,, ovk Exw mot (or Smor) Tpdmwpat. 

, ove oi8a ti (or 8,71) elrw, 

(3) Indirect Historicov« efxov mot (or Sor) TpaTotpny. 

ove ndev Ti (or 8,71) elmore. 

The peculiarity of the exceptional instances here collected is that the 
optative is used instead of the subjunctive, although the sentences are all 
of a primary character. The question therefore is; ot why dy is 
omitted, for the sentences are not conditional: dwt why the remote form 
is used instead of the primary. 

The answer is that the optative expresses the remoteness, not as usual 
(e.g. in past final, or past indefinite, or past deliberatives) of pastness, 
but of possibility: the instinct is to express by optative something more 
out of the question than the subjunctive would have expressed. 

It is not probable that there was any clearly felt distinction in sense 
between the three uses tis katdoyn; Tis KaTdoxor; and Tis dv KaTdoxo ; 
All that can be said is that the form ris xardoxo: seems to question 
more excitedly or emphatically, as though the matter were more out of 
reach: something like the difference between ‘who can?’ and ‘ who 
could?’ 

It should perhaps be added, to avoid misconception, that the word 
Deliberative is used as a convenient single name; but that in reality 
some of the instances should more strictly be called Dudztative than 
Deliberative. 

The Interrogative use of subj. and optat. (though in Attic prose 
mostly deliberative in the strict sense) really contains both kinds, and 
they tend to shade off into one another. Thus if we say mot pvyw; that 
concerns an action of which I have the control, and is strictly De/zbera- 
tive: the more excited (and generalised) form mot tis pu-you; which 
practically has the same meaning is yet in form Duditative. So in 
Homer (Il. 16. 713) di¢e yap ne paxorro, ‘ he debated whether he should 
fight,’ is deliberative strictly: but it is obviously the same gramma- 
tical form with éppaivovo’ 7 of Oavaroy puyo. vids dpdpov (Od. 4. 789), 
‘anxious, whether her son should escape death,’ though there the event 
is out of the person’s control, and the sentence is logically dudztatzve. 
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LINE 196 Strws pr... “kwuocdunv. This usage is now generally 
explained correctly, as an elastic use of the /zza/ conjunctions iva, ds, 
and émws with the indicative, in cases where some fact present or past zs 
wished otherwise, tn order that some purpose now tmpossible might 
have been realised. So here the meaning is, ‘I wish it had a voice 

. that I might not have been thus troubled (as I am).’ 

“As however the old and erroneous explanation i is still current, namely, 
that the conjunctions iva, ds, and é7ws are in this usage relative, and the 
clause means ‘27 which case I should not have been ..., it is worth 
while to prove the point. ‘ 

tva, &s, and Smws, then, in this use are Fzna/, not Relative :— 

(1) Because the negative is always wy: if they had been relative it 
would have been ov. 

(2) Because if they had been relative, dy would have been required 
with the verb. 

(3) The two following passages from Plato can only be explained as 
Finals :— 

(2) Meno 89 B ods jets dy epvddrropey év TH akporddrc, iva pydets 
abrovs Svépberpev .. . GAN’ ered?) AdixowTo eis tiv HArkiav, xphotpot 
ylyvowvro, where the sentence loosely but naturally reverts to the Final 
Optative. It is impossible to take iva=‘in which case’ with dvépOecper, 
and =‘ in order that’ with yeyvowro. . 

(6) Euthyecnus 304, D-E @ & Kpiray, eon, ovdev oa TaVSE Tay 
copay ; ov pa Tov Aia jv S éyw" ov ydp olds 7 7 mpocotds KaTaKovew 
ind Tod bxdov, Kal phy, én, déidv y Fv axodoa, Tt 8€; Av 8 eye. 
“Iva jKoveas avdpay Siadeyopuevar of viv copwrarot <ict. 

‘Crito,’ said he, ‘don’t you listen to these wise men?’ ‘No indeed,’ said 
I: ‘the crowd prevented me from getting near enough to hear them.” ‘And 
yet it was worth while hearing them,’ said he. ‘Why so?’ said I. ‘In 
order that you might have heard the wisest men there are conversing, 

In this case the form of the sentence excludes the explanation of iva as 
a relative: the only possible explanation is to take it Azzad. 
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III. 
The Scholia. 


It will give some idea of the critical use that can be made of the 
Scholia and the early corruption of the text, if I subjoin a few chief 
instances of passages where the text on which they commented was 
(1) better than ours, and (2) equally corrupted. 

Line. True reading. MS. reading. Words in Schol. which prove 
that he had the true reading. 


32. pdBos potBos 6 oapys pdBos 
75. am apxas (?) dpxas dn’ dpxas ... and éore 
dvypnpar Tov Bior. 
109. Kedva oepva evéar ayaba. 
156. ayos adyos ayos in lemma and note. 
251. Onpay mar pgav Onpa TaTpwa Thy waTpwav Onpay mpoca- 
yew. 
262. 3 ay dpeas davapias divaca dvoKodopjoa. 
366. rebapOa TeOaipar Aclet TO depeires. 
374. Svvaca. yap ddvvaca: yap padioy yap 76 evxecOa. 
418. paves TayTEs rt eimovres. 
423. “Apiov dpevov Tlepouxor, 
438. ddoluny éAolunv é« rovrov eipnra 70 Téb- 
vainv OT éxeivoy... 
474. €pw aipew iv hpice mpos Tov marépa. 
532. oTvyous orvyos ind arvyos: Tov puonrod 


Onpiov, 


[The lemma here is wrong, and perhaps later: the Scholiasts clearly ~ 


had a word before them which was genztive ; and even if there was a 
form orvé, the genitive of course would be orvyés, not orvyos.] 


530. avn0ov av 7nr9ov dvéhapipav, 
542. ovykddAws ovoKdddws or 
° dvoKdAws ovynppéevas TH dAndeia. 
566. dapora daipovai TeTapakTat, 
649. ddporosy aiparav dipacedwparwv Tots oikos .. , aluator. 
F2 
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Line. True reading. MS. reading. Words in Schol.which prove 
that he hadthe true reading. 


698. (?) meaodaay éyypape mapotcay eyypape Tafov aitiyv apavicbetcay 
apa 


707. agiov agiws TOY cot (? cov) délwy Timav. 

759. &pyaow dppatt pnoas yap év Gppact.. . 
(so H.). 

880, diaTempaypevy diamenpaypevov = TH oaryév Tt. 

989. AEyw Wéeyo eyo. 


(2) Cases where the Scholia show the same corruption as the 
Medicean MS.:— . 


Bpve at end of line. 

74, iovoay arny, no sense or metre. 

132. memparypevor. 

202. Sinn (M. has Suen, « over erasure). 
. 250. évredns: he explains the singular. 
37. evOvvoy and ed@o.voy both explained : M. has #6vvov. 

399. TeTYuévar: explained as TeTipypevac. 

. 402, Aovyov épwis: takes Aovydv acc. after émayoucay ! 

415. émadxés: explained as icxuporoidy. 

. 417. mpos TO pavetobat: explained as mpds 76 évvoetv. 

. 453. Both dpya and épy@: two explanations of épy@ and one 

of dpya. 

1. 590. Probably read weSapapor, for he corrects it to wé5oupor. 
1. 591. Had no dy; for he explains ¢paca: as imperative, évvéngov. 
1. 613. Apparently dAAd 57 rw’; explained as governed by tor. 
1. 640. cotra: explained as dpya. 
1. 645. mapexBayres and no verb: says partic. = verb. 
1, 734. Tovs févous: governs it by xpatovca ! 
1. 794. to0c: says ylyvwore. 
] 
1 
l 
1 
i 


a 
i 


a ee cee ee cl oo ce cel el 
iS} 
J 
sa 


. 806. KTdpmevoy : says dvatpeOnodpevor, 

. 819. TAovToy and yonTwy : tries to explain both words. 

. 828. mazpds épyw: gives a wild explanation, quoting the words. 
. 968. éAarnprov: gives three explanations, all neuter sing. 


1009. Sid mav7’ Gtipos dpueiperar: apparently makes mévra governed 
by diapetpera ! 
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ABSTRACT for concrete :— 

dratbdAnua, 988. 

axn, 580. 

éxmépapa, 055. 

oé€Bas, 157. 

aTvyos, 532, 770. 

Tipal, 399. 
Accumulation of adjectives, 425. 
— — — images, 258, 452. 
akTN, 722. 

GAN H, 220, 174. 
dAAa ... YGP, 375. 
Anachronism, 662. 


Anacoluthon, 410, 520, 791, 893. 


avrldovAos, 135. 
Aposiopesis, 192. 
Article displaced, 496. 
— — (Epic), 278, 639. 


avréxwros, 165, 
Beasts, embroidered, 232. 


Caesura, 493. 
Comparison abridged, 177, 230. 


daipovaw, 566, 

5€ displaced, 519. 
Double entendre, 155. 
dpoirn, 985. 


« and a confused, 278. 
éavrov for éu-, 221. 
——— G€-, III. 

eloerat, threat, 305. 


éxk¥KAnpa, 973. 
Epic usages and influences :— 


Article as demonst., 278, 
639. 

— omitted, 360. 

yoarar, passive, 632. 

dé for GAA, 841. 

eiSopa, 176, 

éxaTt, 214, 436. 

év, after verbs of motion, 36, 
952. 

Gen., of place, 183, 390. 

— — ‘separation,’ 289. 

— ‘hearing of, 763. 

Dat., local, 168, 446, 885. 

— with Sapjva, 368. 

— with déxopa, 762. 

Kekhavpevos, 457. 

kiw, 680. 

KUTE, 802. 

xopmicw, ‘tend,’ 262. 

xriColaro, 484. 

pa (dv, 531. 

puy, 622. 

Opt., as mild order, 889. 

mOnoaca, 618. 

mvetovTa, 621. 

Prep., adverbial, 908. 

Syncope, 34, 280, 282, 381. 

TEKOMEVOS, 419. 

Tmesis, 460, 574, 908. 

paoxirwy, 1049. 

papevos, 310. 

piros, 276. 

xXUpevos, 401. 


Euphemism, 438. 
épedpos, 866. 
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‘Fear in fear,’ 35. 
yovias, 1067. 


Hair, offered to rivers, 6. 
Homeliness, 757. 
Hyperboreoi, 373. 


OerookvOpamdy, 738. 


h m@s; 767. 
Trony, dramatic, 668, 688. 


Kat 87, 565. 

kal phy, 174. 

xal 7s; 179, 776, 
Kouvil@, 452. 

KaTeddely, 3. 

xowvds (of kindred), 1038. 
xvpa, 128, 


AaBas spoias, 408. 
Lustral rites, 98. 


Mase. plur. of women, 176. 


— — (generalising), 688, 886. 


Meiosis, 447. 
Metaphors :— 
Childbirth, 805. 
Dice, 969. 
Driving, 794, 1022. 
Eyes, 934. 
Flowers, 1009. 
Medicine, 471, 539. 
Music, 467. 
Races, 514, 576, 1022. 
Ships, 529. 
Veils, 810. 
paddov yevéobat, 379. 
pey ody, 985. 
Morals, early crude, 919. 
povoTiy, 122. 
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Negative, omitted, 294. 
vopivw, 1oI, 1003. 


fdppeTpos, 230. 


Oxymoron, 296. 

ovdé pny, 189. 

ovy, in alternatives, 683. 
épOarpés, 933. 


Personification, 32, 194. 
mevGopat, 679. 

Plural, euphemistic, 39, 384. 
— generalising, 688, 886. 


mévot, ‘ wealth won by toil,’ 137. 


Pregnant construction :— 
devp’ énomTevoa, 583. 
mot TEAEUTG ; 528. 

Tov éx BvO0v, 507. 

mpém, 12, 18, 24. 


Recognition signs, 205. 
Repetition, 5, 390. 


ovdAtw, 294. 
otbveow (kara), const., 893. 
Superstitions :— 
Dreams, 33, 526. 
Hair offered to rivers, 6. 
Mutilation, 439. 
Self-interest of gods, 255. 


Sons the children of the father, 


502. 


‘ Three falls,’ 339. 
Ts, generalising, 59. 
TAnpwv, 383. 
Tmesis, 460, 574. 
Transference, 31: 
TUXELY, 14. 


XOdM0s, I. 
woTep ody, 96, 888. 


Zeugma, 360. 


GRAMMATICAL INDEX. 


a. CASES AND PREPOSITIONS. 


Nominative :— 


Loose apposition, 28, 644. 
Pendens (provisional), 520, 791. 


Accusative :— 


Accusative infinitive for dative, 
1032. 

After adjective, 23, 155. 

— Kpareiy, 81. 

— peredOciy, 996. 

— passive, 676. 

Anacoluthon, for dative, 410. 

Apposition to act, 200, 799. 

Provisional, 675, 749. 


Genitive :— 


‘Hearing of,’ Epic, 763. 
Origin, 204. 

Place, Epic, 183. 
Possession, strained, 180. 
Separation, 289. 

Sphere of motion, 710. 
With dzipos, 408. 

éx, ‘after,’ 398. 

mpos, ‘by,’ 133, 346. 

mpos SucceBelas, 704, 

Tov €xeBvO0v, pregn., 507. 
ind, accompaniment, 1025. 


Dative :— 


After éraw®, 581. 
— bapjva, 368. 
— béxopa, 762. 
— Krvw, 156. 
Cause, 53, 83. 


éy (mitvw), 36. 

— (mvéw), 952. 

én virn, ‘for,’ 868. 
Instrumental, double, 24. 
— with verbal, 303. 
Local, 168, 446. 

ppl rapBet, 547. 

rept poy, ‘in,’ 35. 


6. Moops AND TENSES. 


Indicative :— 


Aorist, gnomic, habitual, 416, 
633, 666 

— momentary, 108, 423. 

Future, final, d7ws, 265. 

Past, final, with d7ws, 196. 

Plural, agreement with predi- 
cate, 322. 

Present, prophetic, 550. 


Imperative :— 


avaye with plural, 963. 


Subjunctive :— 


After od yy, 895. 

Conditional, xav, 283. 

Deliberative, 12, 87, IIo, 171, 
187, 855, 925. 

— indirect, 91, 192. 

Final, drws av, 580. 

— ws dv, 21, 556, 995, 1021. 

— os, 439, 737) 707. 

Hortative, 20, 872, 890. 

Indefinite, <br’ dv, 743. 

— érav, 960. 

— dyvrep av, 780. 

Prohibitive, 503, 1044. 
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Optative :— Consecutive, 7d, 302. 
Delicacy, 105. Oblique petition, (card obvecty), 
Mild order, 889. 94. 

Remote deliberative, 172, 595- — Knpvoow, 124. 
— eyo, 143, 274. 

Infinitive :— Prayer, 307. 

Accusative infinitive, after as Supplied after 7/, 1002. 
comparative, 850. aperes omitted, 366. 

— consecutive, 370. i 

— (kara cdveow), 529. Partictple :— 

Consecutive, 289. Aorist, time of, 396, 459. 


— accusative infinitive, 370. Without article (Epic), 360. 


INDEX OF NARES. 


ALTHAIA, 602. 
Arian, 423. 


Daulis, 674. 
Ge, 399. 


Hermes, I. 


Hyperborei, 373. 


Inachos, 6. 


Kilissa, 732. 
Kissia, 423. 


Lemnians, 631. 
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Loxias, 1059. 


Medusa, 831. 
Meleagros, 602. 
Minos, 614. 


Nisos, 614. 


Parnassos, 563. 
Perseus, 831. 


Skylla, 614. 
Strophios, 562. 


Thestios, 602. 
Thyestes, 1069. 
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